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their ante-room, that he began to cast about 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. him for his favourite subject, Fermor. 
ABM. At, , Phage aga said a et sud- 
. enly on him, “what made you go and break 
sansa the horse’s back? Eh? What had he done to 
CHAPTER XIX. THERSITES. ou ?” 


Tue evening of Major Carter’s little party, 
Fermor was dining with his fellows at mess. 
He had not spoken of it to them, but was sur- 
prised to find them all talking of it eagerly and 
vociferously. He was a little disgusted and in- 
clined to revoke the “gentlemanly” patent he 
had so hastily issued. But it would have 
brought discredit on his own powers of judg- 
ment, and on this account he did not entertain 
the idea of that degradation very much. 

They had not, however, all been asked. The 
regimental sluice had not, as it were, been lifted 
to let the flood tumble in a sort of deluge on 
the major’s modest party, and lay the whole 
room under crimson water. He had exercised 
a nice selection, pulling them like flowers, by 
the aid of his Landed Gentry, and, with his won- 
derful discrimination, had asked half a dozen of 
the choicest men of the corps. 

That very day that Showers, who was always 
playing Thersites in respect of Fermor, came 
home from leave. Fermor shivered as he saw 
him sitting opposite. He often thought how 
this man’s coarseness and low manners would 
force him to quit the regiment. And yet this 
very Captain Showers was liked by the other 
men. He had a loud, strong voice, with a fat 
face and large mouth, on which he produced 
laughs by very much the action of a forge bel- 
lows. He was always telling “good things,” 
and “good stories,’—stories without spine or 
stamina, but which the simple souls about him 
roared at. Such of them as had heard of Hood 
or Hook, and the one or two who had met the 
jokes of Sydney Smith in books, placed him far 
above those humorists. 

Through this dinner he was busy detailing 
adventures, and studded them over pretty thickly 
with “good things,” like silver buttons on a 
court suit. Not merely “good” things, but 
“capital” things, and even the “very best 
things you ever heard in your whole life.” Of 
which last class several were accumulated even 
in that one night, which must have made it an 
evening very remarkable to think of and look 
back to, for long after. It was not until this 
stock was exhausted, and they had adjourned to 





**T broke no horse’s back,” said Fermor, with 
uiet dignity. (It was odd, he believed even to 
the end that there was a magic power in this 
manner of his that could awe the profane.) “If 
you had taken the trouble to pick up the details, 
you would have heard a different story.” And 
pleased with this retort he turned to his evening 
paper again, and began to read. 
ersites, not in the least disturbed, worked 
his forge bellows into many grins, looking round 
on the company, and began again. 

“And I am told, I say, Fermor—I am toid 
ou got into a house among a lot of fine girls— 
est bedroom, and all that—-sisters on the stairs 

with the gruels and codlings—mamma settling 
the pillow. I don’t believe a word of it. 
You’re too proper a man.” ' 

A chorus of ~ sitting taking in more drink 
and smoke than was good for their age, broke 
in with delight, ‘Oh, who told you that ?” 

Fermor, brought up to believe that truth was 
the most gentlemanly of a gentleman’s virtues, 


said, coldly and seriously, “If you are alluding | 


to the family who so kindly took care of me 
when I was ill, I must request—as a favour,” 
added Fermor, leaning ironically on the word, 
“that the subject will not be pursued.” He 
had cast this bolt in his best manner, as it ap- 
peared to him. 

The other, however, was not to be disposed 
of so easily. “I see,” he said; “ private 
grounds. Visitors are requested not to walk 
on the grass, eh, Fermor ?” 

“1 don’t follow you,” said Fermor, again 
rising out of his newspaper. ‘“ There are no 
visitors here, and I can see no grass.” 

Some of the boys tittered at this. They 
always enjoyed these little scuffles between the 
pair. Thersites, like all professional jesters, 
was nettled at what he considered his habitual 
target becoming animated and returning his 
fire. “How smart we are!” he said, becomin 
personal; “how sharp we are! Come, di 
they teach you? Four lessonsaguinea? How 
many days were you in class? Which of them 
gave lessons, eh ?” 

This was received with loud laughter. Fermor, 
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getting redder, still looked round from one to 
the other with a curling lip. 

“A most original joke,” he said, with an 
attempt at bitterness. ‘“You are improving 
every day.” 

“T only repeat what was told me, and what is 
reported in the town.” 

“And what dc they report in the town? 
Pray go on,” said foolish Fermor. “QO pray 

0 on.” 

“Well,” said the other, “as you ask me; 
you then did your best to cut out another fellow 
—that heavy built man with the large horse— 
and tried on the looks and graces and a whole 
dressing-case full of arts. And when you thought 
you had all safe they suddenly and coolly turned 
youout. SoI think, my dear fellow, to be taking 
up the championship of such people who have 
behaved in this way, is being rather too good 
natured. I only tell you this for your own good, 
you know.” 

The delight of the audience at this point 
knew no bounds. A low-born, ungentlemanly 
set—he would give the world to mortify them, 
and put them down. 

“Before the man with the large horse our 
oor friend had to beat a retreat. Of course 
e couldn’t contend with the large man. A 
ood fortune, I am told. O, these women, 
ermor, these women! I hope it will be a 

lesson to you.” 

Fermor could scarcely contain himself any 
longer. If he put up with this much more it 
would become a standing tyranny. “ What 
wise people you all are,” he said. “From be- 
ginning to end there’s not a grain of truth 
In it.” 

“Don’t be sure of that,’ said the other, 
sharply. ‘They all heard the same, too. At 
any rate, that marriage is all settled, and Twigg 
here saw the pair walking about the town to- 
gether. So, my dear friend,” he added, rising, 
" ~ your eyes, for your pipe is completely put 
out.’ 


Again came forth the roar at Fermor’s ex- 
pense, making his ears tingle. ‘‘ You’re going 
to this party to-night ?” he said. 

“ Well!” said the other, looking round from 
the door. 

* Well,” said Fermor, “I’m going too; and 
we shall see whether, to use your forcible 
language, my pipe is put out, as you say.” This 
was received with a sort of jeer. 

Fermor went to his room chafing in a flurry 
of agitation. “It is growing unbearable,” he 
said. ‘No wonder the service is becoming 
what it is when such low creatures are let into 
it. No matter, I shall have them all at my feet 
yet. I'll confound the whole crew.” He then 
proceeded to decorate himself with his best care 
and finish, determining, for that night at least, 
to produce an artistic work. The delicate 
“spiritual” toning of his face would be a new 
effect, and, under wax-light, who could tell 
what further result as yet undreamt of. By 
eleven the scaffolding was down, and the figure 
stood out perfectly finished. He was pleased. 





As he looked in the glass, something about “a 
head of Ary Scheffer” occurred to him. 


CHAPTER XX.. MAJOR CARTER’S “LITTLE 
PARTY.” 

Masor Carter’s rooms were of a very modest 
order. They were not very large, not very 
high, not very long, and not very broad. This 
was known to most people, but it was not so 
well known that he got them very cheap. 

The little chambers, for they were not “lodg- 
ings,” which was a mean description, were now 
blazing with light. There was to be a little 
music. They were gay and tasteful chambers, 
and were excellent in every point but room, and, 
though a sort of polite famine reigned, the major 
was unaccountably profuse in light. “ Light your 
rooms, light your rooms,” he used to say, in his 

leasant way. Wax he considered the true 
basis of society. It supplied furniture, gilding, 
jewels, meat, drink, and clothes—that is, supper, 
champagne, and dress. 

The “rooms” could be seen afar off blazing 
like the lantern of a lighthouse, and inside the 
illumination produced astonishing marvels. They 
spread out into spacious apartments. The 
furniture became glorified. Guests found their 
old tulle turned for them cheaply into new, and 
possibly their older cheeks brightened artificially 
into young. 

While Captain Fermor dressed, there was a 
scene of another kind going on not very far away 
from him, in the house of the Manuels. Mr. 
Hanbury had been there that evening, but had 
only seen the eldest Miss Manuel. Her sister 
was lying down with a headache. Latterly his 
boisterous tone liad been quite tempered down. 
He had come in very often, and had sat in a 
moody unsettled way, talkative and silent by 
spasms. Of this night he had abruptly asked 
were they sure they were going to Mr. Carter’s, 

uite sure? He was told they were. Then, in 
the disappointed way, he answered that he 
would go too, as it would be most likely the 
last party he would be at there. He was tired 
of the place and of its monotony, and had made up 
his mind to go in a day or two. “I ama sort 
of wandering man,” he said, “and half an hour 
gets me ready for the road. The horses Bates 
will look after.” He amplified this text a good 
deal, then returned to his inquiry if they were 
sure—all of them—to be ¢here that night? “I 
should like to go to Australia,” he said. ‘That 
would be the place for me. ‘The woods and 
prairies, hunting and fishing. I believe those 
are the only things I can understand. As for 
the world and society, 1 begin to find I am a 
mere child. I mistake things, the commonest 
things. I have too plain and matter-of-fact a 
mind for the world. I believe in my senses, 
and take words and speeches to be what they 
mean; and so,” added John Hanbury, with a 
rueful smile, “it is better that I should be off 
to the backwoods and sheep-walks, unless,” he 
added, “something turns up to stop me.” 

An hour later, Pauline Manuel was with her 
sister as she dressed. It was nearly eleven 
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o’clock, and they were late. It was a curious 
mixture of vehement expostulation and adorn- 
ment. The younger girl, with her hair. down 
on her shoulders, was excited, defiant, and timo- 
rous by turns. Her sister had influence with 
her, and on this night spoke warmly and almost 
passionately. She walked up and down, vehe- 
mently pleading for the cause she had at heart, 
with quick gestures and kindling eye. She told 
her she was a child, a baby, that should have its 
toys, its rattles, and drums. She told her that it 
was onlya guilty, wicked nature, that would make 
a plaything of a brave and honest man’s heart. 
Ske could have no heart herself; a point of view 
that rather scared the gentler girl, whose cheeks 
kindled ina sort of piteous protest at what she 
said was a “cruel tyranny.” But at half-past 
eleven, when the elder girl came down to the 
drawing-room, a sort of empress in her dress, 
she spoke softly to her brother with a sort of 
satisfaction, a communication, too, that was re- 
ceived with moody satisfaction, as though it 
was likely that all would be well before the 
night was over. “The other,” said the brother, 
*‘ will not be well enough to go out at night.” 

It looked a pretty little party. Careful se- 
lection had been made, and but few had been 
allowed to pass the wicket. “I might have had 
the whole of our little city,” was a speech the 
host made many times that night, in many 
quarters, and to many persons. “Indeed, you 
cannot conceive the pressure that was put on 
me to get to our poor little party. It is as- 
tonishing the lengths people will go. But we 
made up our minds, Mrs, Carter and myself, 
&c.” He was part of the lighting himself, and 
his clear, clean face flashed out in all quarters 
of the room at unexpected moments during the 
whole night. There was Mrs. Carter also pre- 
sent, so quiet, so silent, so timorous, so swept 
along in the breezes of her husband’s conversa- 
tion, that the company regarded her no more 
than they did a cheap china figure which was on 
the chimney-piece. She was timid and mouse- 
like in voice and manner, and when sometimes 
she would glide out nervously over the carpet 
to perform some duties of reception, her hus- 
band, who seemed to dislike such exhibition, 
would be down upon her in a gust, and swallow 
her up in a tempest of words. 

Fermor arrived very late, and in a sort of agi- 
tation. He felt there was something for him 
to go through that night, though he did not 
know what. Looking in a little glass below, 
where his hat was taken, he thought his face 
had all the delicacy of Sévres. The stairs were 
narrow, and the house offended with the strong 
fresh savour of new paint and varnish. He 
was relieved when he saw the blaze of light in 
the little rooms, and then his name was sang 
according to the due ritual, and Major Carter 
at the other end of the room “going about,” 
came down on him affectionately. It was so 
good of him to look in on a little thing of this 
kind, to come im this sort of way. He was 
ashamed to put people in a little cabin of this 
kind. “I know you are laughing at me, Cap- 





tain Fermor,” continued the major. “ You have 
your pencil out, and jotting down notes for a 
friend or two O, you see, I have heard. Do 
let me off this time.” 

Fermor smiled. 

“Introduce you to anybody ?” said the major, 
doubtfully ; then answering himself, after con- 
sulting Fermor’s face, “No, no! scarcely. 
You are more at home in this place than I am.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Fermor, moving 
away, “I think I see a few that I know. I 
shall get on very well. Thanks.” 

The major had again hoisted his mainsail and 
was away, making the opposite corner. Fermor 
saw there was a border of tulle round the room, 
with an inner ring of black cloth, and men 
scattered irregularly, like sentries. 

Close beside him was a sort of little gipsy 
encampment, the gipsies of which (though they 
did not wear red cloaks, and had no fire or 
kettle) were two pretty girls, whom Fermor 
knew to be Miss Campbells, Jessie and Fanny. 
They were about the same height, only one 
seemed to have a sort of an Arabian, or flash- 
ing racer air; the other was more after the 
ee of a quiet, demure Shetland pony, yet 

oth, under these disguises, had equal spirit. 
They were well known to the gentlemen of the 
army, who, when they had to ton took away 
with them the tradition of the ‘“ Campbell 
girls,” handed it on to other “fellows” (like 
a fiery cross), who in their turn passed it for- 
ward to other “fellows” again, whom luck or 
fortune brought back to that quarter. Thus, 
where there was a barrack or a mess-table, their 
names were familiar. They were social vivan- 
diéres, and they had little red books published 
once a month 4 authority of the War-oflice, 
which they a | far more devoutly than they 
did other pious books. Yet ill-natured voices 
were iol to whisper the low, vulgar descrip- 
tion, “garrison hacks!” Fermor had often 
studied, and sarcastically described, their devo- 
tion to the service. They knew every soldier 
there—dealt with them with an air of proprietor- 
ship—gave them orders. Wherever there was 
a “Campbell girl,” there was a picket of mili- 
tary, with the oddest names, posted about them. 
There was Mr. Tite, and Mr. Crowe, and Mr. 
Cadby, Captain Lockit, and Major Peachum. 
If there were a party in a house, and a sheltered 
nook on the stairs of that house, the curious 
explorer would awkwardly stumble on a pair 
concealed behind a curtain. If any one gave an 
al fresco party, and there was a retired walk or 
arbour associated with that al fresco party, a 
soldier and a “ Campbell girl” were certain to 
be made out as figures in that rustic passage. 
These are, indeed, only Captain Fermor’s obser- 
vations, who made them a study as he would 
natural history, and was often sarcastic on it. 

As he entered, they were camped to the left, 
with Sturt, Peachum, Lockit, and others, round 
the camp kettle. There was an air of proprie- 
torship about the girls, with an air, too, of 
separation from the rest of the society, which 
was always part of the Campbell tactics. Fer- 
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mor, looking round the whole company, at one 
end saw two bright faces, rich in fulness and 
colour, which were as effective as a good many 
of Major Carter’s lights. He saw their brother 
standing up beside them, looking towards him 
sourly and distrustfully, and on the other side 
was bending down a figure whom his instinct 
told him was Hanbury. When the latter lifted 
himself from his bent position, and the light 
from some of Major Carter’s wax-lights fell upon 
his face, Fermor saw that it was radiant and 
blazing, what, in a moment of pique, he would 
have called “an oafish good humour” and hap- 
piness. Some of this light was reflected on to 
the two girls’ faces. 

Fermor, feeling another of those sharp pangs 
which he had experienced before, turned sud- 
denly aside with his best air of indifference, and 
broke into the little gipsy encampment beside 
him. He was scarcely of the pattern for that 
company—of the noisy, roystering irregularities 
in which they delighted. He had always treated 
them with a coldness that was almost insolence, 
and had passed them with a look of half asto- 
nishment, half contempt. But though thus long 
outraged, they seemed to look wistfully at him, 
and there are those who are grateful for even a 
crumb of civility. His irruption was now a sur- 
prise, and welcomed with delight. He threw 
the party of boys into disorder, who could scarce 
cope with a craft of this metal. The Arabian 
tossed her head proudly, and was almost obse- 
quious to him. The second Miss Manuel, 
looking over of a sudden, saw the Christian 
knight ensnared by those Moabitish women, and 
started. Hanbury, whose face was like a sun- 
beam, and who found himself that night drifting 
deliciously down the river, suddenly found her 
grow distrait. 

Presently there was to be music. The eldest 
Miss Manuel was taken over to a tiny cottage 
piano, led by Major Carter, who, leaning on it as 
it were ona balcony, and looking in her face, 
talked critically and with fluency of its beauties 
and secret powers. “I dare say,” he said, 
“you would not guess who chose this for me. 
I can do nothing in this way myself—at least 
nothing you would care to listen to. Yet old 
Lord Dogberry always said I was made for 
something better than merely strumming 
tunes.” 

Miss Manuel let her fingers amble very 
lightly down over the keys, and up again, 
as it might be over a smooth green sward. She 
smiled. The sound was woody and dull. She 
was happy that night, and glanced over at her 
sister, where all was going so well. 

“You don’t think much of our piano,” he 
said. “Nowonder! You should have had an 
Erard, the most splendid that could be got for 
money. Yet I assure you Miss Van Tromp, 
Lady Charlotte’s daughter, you know, chose it 
herself. I assure you she said——” continued 
he, half turning round and addressing a little 
audience that had gathered—“ she said there 
was a peculiar sustained rizg in the middle 
notes which she had never met with in any 





other instrument. One might be choosing 
pianos for years without meeting such a thing. 
Quite an accident.” 

Miss Manuel, out of a sort of curiosity, began 
to sound this middle department in many keys. 
It did seem wonderful how that dull percussion 
of wood upon wood could have so struck Lady 
Charlotte’s daughter; but such is the force of 
prestige and musical authority, that heads were 
presently seen bent a little on one side, at a 
slight angle, and it was thought that indications 
of this rare and peculiar timbre were to be 
detected. 

Major Carter listened with pleasure, looking 
round from one to the other. “As you may 
imagine,” he said, “I only thought myself too 
lucky, and sapped it up at once. And there 
you see what it is.” 

This is a sample of that shining varnish, a 
bottle of which Major Carter always carried in 
his conversational pocket. With this he lubri- 
cated every article of his personal property, and 
made them dazzle the eyes of the public. It 
was an artful, but at the same time a cheap 
process. As she broke into her symphony, 
which had a sort of wild awkwardness, and a 
lawless measure, she thought she would do her 
best, and sang a sort of Spanish song, full of a 
strange defiance and picturesqueness, and in 
which the clinking sounds of the castanets 
seemed to be heard, and short scarlet petticoats 
to flash. It was sung with extraordinary spirit, 
and almost recklessness. 

This sort of entertainment scarcely fell within 
the round of amusements the Campbells af- 
fected. Music was profitable for them in a 
certain sense: finding it like the music in a 
melodrama, effective for “talking through.” 
Fermor entertained them with an acted hilarity 
and gaiety, but he noted warily, piteous restless 
glances stolen over in his direction, and was 
pleased with his own skill. Presently the 
brother passed close by, and rather fretted him 
by a satisfied supercilious air, as who should 
say, all danger is past and we are now in port. 
And finally Miss Manuel, having vocally danced 
her Bolero, and being led past in a sort of pro- 
gress by Major Carter, who was expatiating 
airily and with lively gesture on her as they 
walked, she looked so bright and “lustrous,” 
and gave Fermor such a warm cordial happy 
greeting, that his brow became suddenly over- 
cast, and his manner absent ; and having accepted 
a lively sally of Miss Jessie Campbell with an 
extraordinary assumed relish but a few moments 
before, he now received the next with his 
coldest stare, and quite discomposed her. Pre- 
sently, he saw some of the youths of the regi- 
ment, whose angry passions he had inflamed by 
his sudden interference, and who had gradually 
withdrawn, growling vindictively, telling new 
ladies to whom they had attached themselves 
all about the mess-table scene. And Captain 
Thersites, passing quite close, and lounging past, 
called out with an unmistakable sneer, “ Poor, 
poor Fermor !” 








Miss Jessie Campbell, who illustrated the 
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thin texture of her small-talk with a border 
of giggles, that seemed almost hysterical, found 
herself, to her surprise, left on the broken rafter 
of an incomplete sentence. Fermor had strode 
away, Clearly not thinking of her, or of what she 
was saying, and was whispering to Major Carter 
at the other end of the room; who, delighted 
and flattered, received the communication with 
a smile of surprise. “Ah, you think so! What 
an idea! Iam really under obligations to you. 
The very thing, just as we were beginning to 
flag a little.” 

“Quite easy,” said Fermor, explaining his 
theory with great fluency and a professional air ; 
“ move away these things—get those dowagers 
into the corners—the young ladies to play by 
turns—less formal, you see; and we can make 
a beginning, say—with—with,” added Fermor, 
looking round the room—“ ah, Miss Manuel !” 

“To be sure, so we can,” said Major Carter, 
in a tumult of delight. 

“And you can get Mr. Hanbury, and some 
of those strong men,” continued Fermor, “to 
clear the room—a sort of fatigue party.” 

Miss Manuel was delighted—pleased to do 
anything useful on that night. And Hanbury 
called over, was presently warehousing all the 
furniture of the room in corners, stowing away 
me | weights with enthusiasm, like a porter 
at play. At every reap there are honest 
creatures like this, who revel in being made 
social hodmen. The “ boys” assisted with juve- 
nile delight, and there were marvels done in the 
way of wheeling off on castors, and hemming up 
one of the Miss Campbells (engrossed with Mr. 
Lockit) behind an ottoman. Mr. Lockit had 
helped her back off the broken plank of a sen- 
tence where Fermor had left her, and they both 
agreed that a more vain, conceited, brusque 
creature never was, with “ nothing in him.” 

When Hanbury, boisterous with his exertions, 
| looked round for general approbation, he saw 
| Fermor on the chair he had quitted for a few 
seconds only, and closeted with Miss Violet 
Manuel. At that distance, too, he could even 
see that Fermor was speaking very fast and 
earnestly, and that she was listening with an 
absorbed devotion. Was this a crafty artifice 
on the side of Fermor? It must be said, such 
were not his usual weapons. 

Hanbury plunged over in a blunt hurried way. 
“They are going to have a quadrille,” he said, 
“and—and I am come for you—that is, if you 
will dance.” 

Fermor looked up at him with his most 
good-natured smile. “You have been doing 
wonders,” he said; “we have been looking at 
you. Properly, Miss Violet is engaged to me, but 
J think,” he said, “ we shan’t dance at all. What 
do you say? Now, you should make yourself 
| useful, and ask some of those people yonder.” 
| He looked at her for an answer, but she gave 
| 
| 





none. ‘“ Are you engaged ?” he said. 

“Good gracious,”’ said Fermor, “I have told 
| you. Why ? and he whispered something to 
| her, with a smile and a look of intelligence. 
| Hanbury did not mind the first, but when he 








saw the second, he turned round and walked 
away. Miss Manuel, who had been playing 
scraps and patches of music very pleasantly, ha 
seen part of this little episode, and flew across 
to speak to her sister. Between sisters these 
expresses are common, and she whispered a 
few words ; but they were vehement words, full 
of concentrated meaning. “So you are really 
to be our orchestra,” came to her ear in the 
voice of Major Carter. “I don’t know what to 
say to you, it is so kind.” And he made a 
coasting voyage round the room, saying to every 
one, “ You see who I have got for orchestra.” 
“* Miss Manuel is good-natured enough to touch 
my little piano.” 

Fermor and his companion were the only two 
of the younger human family not dancing. 
Every one standing up in the little hollow 
square looked round at them as at some- 
thing conspicuous or marked. The orchestra 
must have thus been busy herself, for she had a 
sort of reputation for this kind of playing, and 
her fingers used to perform whole ballets on 
the keys; but now it wanted spirit, and she 
was glancing uneasily over the top of the 
little cottage piano. 

No wonder. For all this time Fermor’s 
words were pouring out very fast. Violet 
seemed to be feasting on them as on some 
delicious fruit. There was a tender air about 
her that night, her eyes had a soft shy look, 
and she had a half helpless, half tender and 
trusting manner, which to Fermor was fasci- 
nating. 

“If you would only confide in me, my advice 
has been found useful sometimes, I should give 
you the best Lam capable of. Or perhaps—and 
you won’t be angry—I know the story, or can 
guess it.” 

A softness, too, had come upon Fermor’s 
voice, and covered it like adelicate bloom. The 
lustrous eyes seemed to lift themselves to meet 
his, not so much languidly as reverently. 

“There is pressure, persuasion, what may be 
called family intimidation, put upon you,” he 
went on, a little excitedly. “From the best 
motives, no doubt. I know what that sort of 
thing means. If we put our home lives side by 
side there would be a wonderful likeness. These 
things repeat themselves. But can use a firm 
resistance, We men can fight, but you are help- 
less—that is, if you will not let me help you.” 

“Oh,” said she, softly, ‘ it is so good of you. 
But I cannot ask you. Lought not to speak of 
these things, but some way 1 feel e 

“You feel,” said Fermor, with his “lighter 
scornful manner,” as he would call it, “that I 
am not exactly the person—quite so. You take 
what I say for mere fashionable words, of course. 
Exactly. Why not choose that rough honest 
creature yonder, who is glaring at us so sa- 
vagely ?” 

Honest John was, indeed, looking back from 
his ranks in the quadrille in sorest distress, and 
then dancing desperately. 

What Fermor intended when he sat down he 
could not well tell himself. If any one had said 
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to him, “ You are going to ride the rough stormy 
waves of a great ocean, mind, I warn you,” he 
would have smiled, and have returned with his 
usual triumphal air of victory. In the same 
way, if any one had said to him lightly, “You 
are going to amuse yourself witli a poor girl, 
and make a plaything of her,” he would have 
scouted the idea, and, by way of compensation, 
have been gracefully considerate to her the 
whole night long. The truth was, he did not 
know what he wanted, or what he intended. He 
only felt a void of longing for a dramatic scene, 
mer | he felt himself gradually drawn on and on, 
to the stage. 

“ Well,” said Fermor, “may I goon?” He 
waited a moment. “The wretched gossips of 
this wretched place have the whole story too. 
They say it is a very suitable thing; riches, 
honesty, the good ‘bluffness’ of the novels, 
and a warm attachment.” 

“ Never, never,” said she, not lifting her eyes. 
“They wish me, they are pressing, and I am 
ioo weak to resist. But the thought makes me 
wretched.” 

Never did Fermor enjoy a dramatic situation 
so much, 

“Why,” said he, with pleasant astonishment, 
“how you surprise me. I thought it was an 
old attachment !” 

“Tt was, it was, until—— 

* Until what ?” 

She was colouring and flushing, and dislocat- 
ing her fan. “Oh,” she went on, “I don’t 
know what to do. I have no friend. I am 
alone in that house. They are all against 
me, except mamma. And they say, and it 
is true, that it would be so dishonourable, 
he is so good and generous and faithful. And, 
and ” she hesitated, “I am to decide to- 
night, for he is to go away to-morrow for ever, 
an ae 

She was so beautiful in her confusion, so deli- 
eate, so brilliant, with cheeks so lit up from 
within, that Fermor, in a warm infatuation, lost 
in a second his cold and steady command of 
himself. The reins slackened in his hand, and 
he was carried away by the whirl of dramatic 
effect. Even in a flash of a second he had a 
glimpse of Captain Thersites opposite, motion- 
ing him out with his eyes, to the lady he was 
dancing with; to whom he stooped and whis- 
pered. 


2 


She stopped. 








A SECOND SWARM OF BEES.* 

It is a peculiarity of bees that they will suffer 
some men to handle them with impunity. Wild- 
man was a man who seems to have had an un- 
usual attraction for them, or command over 
them, as he termed it, though it is not easy to 
comprehend how a man could have command 
over four thousand or five thousand insects. On 
one occasion he paid a visit to Dr. Templeton, 
the then Secretary of the Society for the En- 





* See “ Bees,” page 133 of the present volume. 





couragement of Arts, to prove to him howcom- 
pletely bees submitted to his influence. He 
was brought through the city in a sedan-chair, 
and, it is to be presumed, into the doctor’s 
room, for when he presented himself his head 
and face were covered with bees, and a huge 
cluster of them hung down like a beard from 
his chin. Notwithstanding this novel appen- 
dage, he conversed with the ladies and gentle- 
men who were present for a considerable time 
without disturbing the insects, and finally dis- 
missed them to their hive without anybody being 
stung. The fame of his performances having 
reached Lord Spencer, he invited him to Wim- 
bledon to meet a large party of his friends. 
The countess had sntiel three stocks for the 
oceasion. He first took one of the hives and 
emptied the living occupants into his hat to 
show that it was not necessary to destroy the 
bees in order to deprive them of their honey. 
He next presented himself with a colony hang- 
ing about his head and from his chin, and then 
stepping out of a window on to the lawn, where 
he had directed a table covered with a clean 
cloth to be placed, he put them back into the 
hive. He then made them come out again and 
swarm about in the air, after which he caused 
them to settle on the table, and from thence he 
took them up by handfuls, and poured them out 
of his hand as if they had no more feeling than 
— and finally concluded this portion of 
iis entertainment by causing them to re-enter 
their hive. His lordship was too unwell to be 
present at these experiments, so, later in the 
afternoon, he was taken into his lordship’s room 
with all three of the stocks hanging about him 
at one time, one on his head, one on his breast, 
and the other on his arm, from which places he 
afterwards transferred them to his head and 
face, so that he was quite blinded, and was led 
in this condition to the lawn in front of his 
lordship’s window. He next requested that a 
horse might be brought round, which was done, 
the horse having been first well clothed to 
guard against accidents. First taking the 
bees out of his eyes that he might see what 
he was about, he mounted the horse with the 
bees hanging about him, and rode backwards 
and forwards repeatedly, until the company had 
seen enough of his performance, when he dis- 
mounted and placed the bees on the table, from 
whence he dismissed them to their respective 
hives. It is worthy of remark, that though 
there were a great many persons present on 
this, as on the previous occasion, yet nobody 
was stung. 

The means by which Wildman exercised this 
unusual influence over bees was by securing the 
queen, which long experience enabled him to 
identify without difficulty among a host of 


others, and placing her on any part of his body- 


on which he wished the swarm to settle. The 
manner in which he performed with bees was 
thought by many persons to savour of sorcery, 
and a good deal of excitement was occasioned 
by his performances. The dread which people 
generally have of bees made them disbelieve the 
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reports of his handling them with such im- 
punity, and the same incredulity was expressed 
of the statement made in the Memoires of the 
Duce de Bru, Director of the French Company 
of Senegal, who there reijates the case of a 
man in Senegal, who was known as the bee- 
master in consequence of his doing precisely the 
same things with them as Wildman. The latter, 
however, was more fortunate than he, probably, 
for the Society of Arts, in consideration of his 
services in promoting the culture of bees, made 
him a present of one hundred guineas. It 
would net be advisable for every man who may 
venture on keeping bees to handle them in this 
way. A Mr. Morant, living at Grange-lane, 
Southwark, at a time when Southwark had not 
so many houses in it as it has now, was stung 
to death in his garden by his own bees. These 
insects also have a very keen smell, and there 
are some men for whom they have a special dis- 
like, and whom they will y hose sting if they 
approach their hives. This belief is carried to 
a fanciful extent by some bee-keepers; they say 
that any person approaching the hive whose 
person or dress is perfumed is certain to be 
stung, for the bees hold all odours in abhor- 
rence. If this were true, one might well ask 
how they manage to endure the smell of the 
flowers from which they gather the materials 
of which they make their honey. It is either 
Livy or Pliny who goes further than this, 
and avers that it is on moral grounds the bee 
forms his estimate of mankind; that they object 
to men whose actions are impure generally, 
and have an especial antipathy to thieves. 
It is in reality impossible to explain why 
they should favour one individual more than 
another, but they certainly do so; it is re- 
lated of a Duchess of Rutland that a swarm 
followed her all the way from the country to 
a house in Berkeley-square, where they were 
hived. 

Accident has sometimes led to what Wildman 
did with design. A woman named Bennet, 
living near Birmingham, was beating a frying- 
pan with a key to keep the swarm from going 
away, when they all at once settled upon her 
head, neck, and shoulders. Luckily for her she 
was a woman of nerve, and, instead of making 
efforts to brush them off, which would have 
cameos | caused her to be stung to death, she 
kept quiet, notwithstanding an occasional sting 
from bees which had crawled underneath her 
clothes, and which were probably irritated from 
being unable to get out. When the evening 
came, they were hived in the usual way. It is 
not advisable to get into the way of bees when 
they are swarming, for at such times they are 
frequently very irritable. A swarm of them 
hovered about a fine mastiff who was chained to 
a kennel, and stung him so severely that he 
died. It would seem hardly possible for them 
to sting him through his coat, but in his anger 
he must have snapped at them, and so gave 
them an opportunity of entering his mouth, for, 
after his death, many were found in his mouth 
and throat. 

















Of the rapidity with which bees work even 
under unfavourable circumstances, we have a 
very precise account related by Swammerdam. 
He hived a swarm on the 25th of July, and on the 
31st of the same month he killed them all. The 
weather had been very bad in the interval, and 
he did not therefore expect to find they had 
done much. He first counted the number of 
bees, and found there were five thousand six 
hundred and sixty-nine, all of which were 
workers, with the exception of the queen and 
thirty-three males. They had built in this short 
time three thousand three hundred and ninety- 
two complete cells for the workers, forty-five of 
which contained eggs, and one hundred and fifty 
newly-hatched worms; sixty-two cells were 
filled with bee-bread, and two hundred and 
thirty-six had contained honey, which, however, 
had been eaten. 

The queens, inveterate as they are against 
each other, will not sting each other simultane- 
ously. Two placed face to face, rushed toge- 
ther with the greatest fury, but so dexterous 
were they, and so well matched, that neither 
had the advantage, both being in a position to 
give the death-blow. No sooner, however, did 
their bellies come in contact, than, instead of 
thrusting their stings into each other, they re- 
leased their grip with the greatest precipitation, 
and retreated as fast as they could in opposite 
directions, as though the fear of death was as 
strong in them as in a millionnaire. Apparently 
their impulse was to escape, and not to renew 
the conflict, but a number of workers collected 
round each, seized them by their legs, and com- 
pelled them to remain in the space which had 
been vacated for the combat. The queens 
looked at each other for a short space, and then 
made a second rush, but they were equally wary, 
and their grip was the same as on the first occa- 
sion, and they again separated with the same 
manifestation of horror, endeavouring to get as 
far apart as possible, but were again checked by 
the bees who watched the fight. Brought in 
presence once more, one of them suddenly 
changed her mode of attack, and succeeded in 
seizing her antagonist by the wing, and bending 
her body so as to bring her extremity under- 
neath her, she plunged her sting into her belly, 
and stretched er victim dead. The same ex- 
periment was repeated with a fertile and a virgin 
queen. ‘The latter darted at the other with the 
fiercest determination, and succeeded in mount- 
ing on her back, but her efforts to sting while 
in this position were ineffectual, from the scales 
on her opponent’s sides preventing the weapon 
from penetrating. They then drew apart a 
short distance, and in the next charge it was 
the matron who got into this position, but, — 
equally unable to profit by it, she dismounte 
and moved away. A longer pause ensued before 
they renewed the attack a third time, the other 
bees wedging them in and waiting with the most 
perfect calmness for the termination of the en- 
counter, to all appearance indifferent whether 
their own queen or the interloper was the victor, 
but quite determined that one of them should 
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lose her life in the battle. In the third and last 
charge the fertile queen managed to seize her 
antagonist by the side, and in an instant her 
sting was plunged into her belly, and the death 
of her opponent was instantaneous. The next 
experiment tried was the introduction of a fertile 
queen into a hive. The bees had no sooner 
caught sight of the stranger than several of them 
surrounded her and held her fast; they did not 
attempt to sting her or to hurt her in any way, 
their only object appeared to be to prevent her 
from getting away. Presently the queen of the 
hive, who appeared to have been informed of 
the arrival of a stranger within her dominions, 
made her appearance, attended by a large body 
of her subjects. On seeing her, the bees who 
surrounded the stranger moved away and left a 
clear space for the fight. In this case, also, the 
two queens seized each other in such a way that 
both were in a position to give the death-stroke, 
but either because, as some think, they were so 
deeply impressed with the disastrous conse- 
quence to the colony should it be left without a 
ruler, or, as seems to me more natural to 
suppose, from an instinctive dread of the sting 
in their own case, they parted with every indi- 
cation of horror, and moved away in opposite 
directions. Both seemed desirous of discon- 
tinuing the conflict, but the workers held them 
by the legs whenever they attempted to force a 
way through them, and waited with patient 
watchfulness for the renewal of the fight, which 
= only ended when one of the combatants was 
silled. 

In these experiments, which were repeated 
many times, it might be inferred from the con- 
duct of the workers that they could not distin- 
guish between their own queen and the stranger 

ucen, and that it was from mere instinct that 
they compelled them to fight until only one 
queen was left in the hive, or otherwise they 
would put the intruder to death, which it cer- 
tainly would be very easy for them to do. But 
there is no doubt they do know their own queen ; 
they never interfere with her movements, but a 
strange queen introduced into the hive was in- 
variably seized and kept a prisoner, and so 
closely enveloped by her jailers that she was 
sometimes suffocated from the length of time 
they kept her in that position; but in no 
case did this appear to be other than the 
effect of accident, for they never ill used or 
stung her. They never, however, released the 
stranger unless their own queen manifested 
a desire to attack her, in which case they 
withdrew from her with the greatest alacrity, 
rs ae they were really anxious to see the 
ight. 

Experiments were tried by Huber to ascer- 
tain how a hive of bees would behave towards a 
stranger queen after they had lost their own. 
He removed the native queen, and after a few 
hours he introduced a strange queen into the 
hive. The bees which mount guard at the 
entrance of the hive immediately seized her and 
made her a prisoner, precisely as they would 
have done if their queen had still been among 





them. They did this each time the experiment 
was repeated. An interval of sixteen hours 
was suffered to elapse from the time they dis- 
covered the loss of their queen, and then a 
stranger queen was introduced into the hive. 
She was treated precisely as the others had 
been, as were also her successors in similar ex- 
periments, but in some instances, where they 
survived the pressure, want of air, and hunger 
for several hours, they were allowed to assume 
the position of queen of the hive. Twenty-four 
hours were then suffered to elapse after their 
queen had been taken away, before a foreign 
queen was put into the hive, and instead of 
being made a prisoner she was welcomed with 
every sign of joy, and at once accepted as their 
queen; evidently they had arrived at the con- 
clusion, that, from the length of time that had 
elapsed, there was no chance of their own queen 
coming back. It must have been from reason- 
ing in this way, because it was always the case, 
that if twenty-four hours had passed since she 
disappeared, the new queen was received with 
respect and obedience. A very striking in- 
stance of this is related. The lawful queen 
was removed at a time when she was busily en- 
gaged in laying eggs. After a time the news 
spread through the hive, and the usual conster- 
nation prevailed. They were left in this condi- 
tion a great many hours, their agitation being 
the greater that no new queen was ready for 
release from her cell; in fact, none of the royal 
cells had been built. They therefore proceeded 
to enlarge some of the cells containing the eggs 
of workers in the manner described in a pre- 
vious article. A stranger queen was then in- 
troduced, and directly she entered the hive, 
those who guarded the entrance, instead of 
making her a prisoner, received her with the 
greatest respect and satisfaction; they ap- 
proached her and touched her with their an- 
tenne, and gave her food. The news began to 
circulate through the hive that a new monarch 
had arrived, and the bees kept pouring in, all of 
which drew near in succession, and performed 
the same ceremony. She had been placed in 
the hive on one side of the comb, which hung 
down vertically like a curtain, and separated 
her from the workers on the other side. Pre- 
sently she moved round to that side, and no 
sooner had she made her appearance there 
than the bees at once acknowledged her 
as their queen; they abandoned their occupa- 
tions, approached her, and touched her with 
their antenne, and caressed her with their fore 
legs, each after it had performed the ceremony 
walking away again to its work, or joining the 
crowd of spectators who accompanied her in 
her progress until she had visited every part of 
the community. A very curious circumstance, 
and one which looks like the result of reasoning, 
in fact must have been the result of reasoning, 
was this: that the workers who had continued 
the operation of enlarging the cells for the pur- 
ose of converting workers into royal brood, 
acsdh they were aware of her presence in the 
hive, had no sooner recognised the new queen 
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than they perceived it was not necessary to 
continue their labour, and therefore desisted at 
once. 

As regards the size of the cells, Huber re- 
lates some experiments made by him which de- 
monstrate that it is not the size alone which 
determines the size of the occupant; the cell 
must be large enough to admit of the develop- 
ment, but the food it is supplied with plays an 
important part. The queen distinguishes be- 
tween the dimensions of the different cells, and 
will not deposit the eggs from which workers 
are to be hatched in the large cells intended for 
the drones, but will rather prefer to waste them. 
A piece of comb containing only large cells was 
placed in a hive in the position of a piece 
which had contained workers’ cells. The queen 
was most desirous of laying her eggs, was 
dropping them all about the hive, but would not 
enter these cells. These large cells were then 
removed, and a piece of comb substituted con- 
taining workers’ brood. As the comb could not 
be used in this condition, the workers, sympa- 
thising with their queen, at once proceeded to 
clear out the brood and clean the cells for her 
use. The queen evidently recognised the unfit- 
ness of the cells which were built for male bees 
for the reception of the eggs of workers; and 
what is, perhaps, still more strange, the bees 
themselves appear to be able to distinguish a 
difference between the eggs of drones and those 
from which workers are to be hatched, for when 
a number of the latter were placed by a bee- 
master in the large cells intended as a repository 
for the former, the bees which closed the cells 
made the surface flat instead of oval, as usual, 
showing that they were conscious that less room 
would be sufficient. In connexion with the 
laying of eggs, a striking proof was given 
of the interest which the ordinary bees take 
in the proper performance of the functions 
of their sovereign in this matter, in the case 
of a queen which was tied by means of a piece 
of silk in such a position that she could 
not reach the more distant cells; she was 
therefore obliged to drop them on the floor, 
from whence they were taken by her subjects 
and deposited by them in the cells provided for 
their reception. 

Bees are perfectly willing to accept the home 
that is offered them, taking care to secure it 
against the influx of rain, but, if left to their 
own resources, it is manifest that they cannot 
have hives to occupy, and must therefore resort 
to their natural abode, and this is usually a 
hollow in a tree. To find a suitable hollow 
within a reasonable distance is sometimes a dif- 
ficult matter, and it appears to be their practice 
(of course [ am speaking now of countries 
where there are forests, in which they lead an 
unsophisticated existence) to send out scouts to 
search for a new dwelling-place when the old 
one is over-populated. When one has been 
discovered, the scout flies away and fetches 
other bees, and together they explore the hollow, 
carefully examining the bark, and especially the 
knots or projections, as if they were afraid that 





these might in some way be prejudicial to the 
comfort of the interior. Having made up their 
minds on this point, they return to the hollow 
from whence fone started, and guide the emi- 
grants to their new home. They never make a 
mistake and lose their way, however distant 
their habitation may be, and this is a fact which 
is little less than extraordinary, and applies 
equally to the domesticated bee. They fly long 
distances in search of flowers, it may be to a 
heath a mile, or two miles, or even more dis- 
tant, and, having loaded themselves, they mount 
in the air and take a direct line to the place 
from whence they set out; there is no hesita- 
tion, no zig-zags in their course, but a steady 
flight in a straight line. No matter how many 
hives there may be surrounding their own, they 
never go to one of these, but always directly to 
their own. By what marvellous instinct they 
are enabled to do this we cannot conjecture, 
and it is still more surprising that they should 
be able to do this in a forest abounding in trees. 
It is a pity that such intelligent insects are not 
always suffered to pursue their flight unmolested, 
but they are exposed to risks like every other 
living creature; sometimes it is a bird which 
drops upon them, at other times it is a gust of 
wind which, heavily laden as they are when they 
are on their way home, dashes them to the 
ground and kills or maims them. The load they 
carry is surprising for such little creatures, 
especially when we remember how far they fre- 
quently have to go to procure it, and their flanks 
must be exceedingly strong or they would never 
be able to bear it. It was, no doubt, from im- 
perfect observation of the nature of the sub- 
stance they carry on their thighs which induced 
Pliny to say that they were accustomed to pre- 
vent themselves from being blown away ina high 
wind by carrying a small ‘bit of stone between 
their legs. 

Bees, as a rule, are very pugnacious when there 
are many of them together; it appears, how- 
ever, that when they are alone they are very 
peaceful, and bear spoliation witaout resistance. 
A solitary bee has been seen to submit to be 
plundered of the store it had deposited on its 
thighs as many as three times in succession 
without attacking the robber, when it was at a 
distance from home; but if attacked when it is 
near its hive, it becomes quite another matter ; 
then other members of the community fly to its 
assistance, and as members of the colony to 
which the would-be robber belongs sometimes 
hasten to help him in his need, a general battle 
ensues, in which loss of life to several of the in- 
dividuals concerned is the inevitable result. It 
has happened that a more systematic attempt 
has been made to plunder on a more extensive 
scale. A hive, the inhabitants of which are 
driven to desperation by hunger, having selected 
a hive which they know to contain honey, force 
their way in like an army of Taepings, and 
slaughter the inhabitants without mercy. Ifthe 
inhabitants prove to be too strong for the in- 
vaders, they are expelled, and no quarter is 
given; all who are caught before they can make 
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their way out of the hive, pay for their intrusion 
with their lives, as indeed is only just. A hive 
that has been thus attacked, even when it makes 
a successful resistance, is subject to peculiar 
dangers ; for if atly of the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring hive happen to have joined the invaders, 
and tasted the sweets of spoil, they are likely to 
incite their brethren to make an attack in their 
turn, and another slaughter takes place, and if 
they are too strong for the community, every 
one of the inmates is killed, and the contents of 
the hive devoured, the only chance of the _— 
owners getting a portion being apparently by 
joining the marauders. It is only, however, in 
the confusion that they could do this; for 
numerous as are the inhabitants of a hive, they 
know each other. An instance is recorded of a 
weak swarm attempting to mingle with one more 
numerous, but they were at once recognised as 
strangers, and furiously attacked and driven off, 
a second attempt proving as unsuccessful as the 
first. Once when a weak swarm succeeded in 
making their way into the hive along with the 
rest, they were discovered, and in spite of an 
obstinate resistance, in which a large number 
were killed, they were quickly driven out. 
Another instance is related of two swarms being 
hived together, which went on building without 
the two queens being aware of each other’s 
presence. The subjects worked amicably toge- 
ther in building their cells without inter- 
fering with their respective monarchs, but, 
when these latter met, the usual fight ensued 
until one was killed, when the amalgamation of 
the two communities under one head became 
complete. 

Some cruel experiments have been made with 
bees, as with most other living things which 
man can get into his power. A queen was 
deprived of her wings, and thus rendered unable 
to quit the hive; nevertheless, she continued to 
deposit her eggs as before, in spite of the cruel 
operation to which she had been subjected. 
Another was deprived of her antenna, and the 
consequence of this was that she lost the power 
of directing her trunk directly at her food, but 
had to grope about for it, very much as a man 
would have to do if he were deprived of his eye- 
sight. The workers were kind and attentive to 
her, but she seemed insensible to their caresses, 
and at times quite delirious. Another queen, 
similarly mutilated, was introduced into the 
hive, but she took no notice of her, and the 
workers, too, appeared to pity the stranger’s 
condition, as they did that of their own queen, 
and suffered her to wander about wherever she 
pleased, both queens dropping their eggs at 
random, as if they had lost tne faculty of dis- 
tinguishing the cells, or were indifferent in the 
miserable condition to which they had been 
reduced, what became of them. That the 
workers had been influenced by pity in leaving 
the stranger unmolested, may be inferred from 
the fact that on a perfect queen being introduced 
into the same hive, she was at once seized and 
made a prisoner. Eventually their own queen 
wandered out of the hive without any of her 





subjects following her or seeming to care what 
became of her, and so the poor queen crawled 
away and died in solitude. 





THE PERRAN SANDS. 
Hast thou ever, in a travel 
Through the Cornish lands, 
Heard the great Atlantic roaring, 
On the firm wide tawny flooring 
Of the Perran Sands? 


’Cross a heath of sterile grandeur, 
Underlaid with ore, 

Hard by clank of mighty delving, 

Pass ye down a roadway shelving 
Slowly to the shore. 


Down and down, a joyful terror 
Burdening the mind, 

As the booming and the clangour 

Of the breakers’ lofty anger 
Cometh on the wind. 


Down with quickening pulses, 
Till ye reach a strand, 

Where each day and night defiant 

Waves advance to hold a giant 
Tournay on the land. 


Sea-rent gully, where the billows 
Come in great unrest; 

Fugitives all white and reeking, 

Flying from some vengeful sea-king 
Striding from the West. 


Level broadway, ever ermined 

By the ocean verge; 
Girt by sand-hills, swelling, shoaling 
Down to imitate the rolling 

Of the lordly surge. 


Either side, dark solemn headlands 
Sentinel the way, 

Calmly looking on the curling 

Summits of the breakers, hurling 
Javelins of spray. 


Nine large files of troubled water 
Turbulently come; 

From the bosom of his mother, 

Each one leaping on his brother, 
Scatters lusty foam. 


In the sky a wondrous silence, 
Cloud-surf mute and weird; 

in the distance, still uplifting, 

Ghostly fountains vanish, drifting 
Like a Druid’s beard. 


Spreading out a cloth of silver, 
Moan the broken waves ; 

Sheet of phosphorescent foaming, 

Sweeping up to break the gloaming 
Stillness of the caves. 


Deep-mouthed wounds that, brine-tormented, 
Gape from Titan sides ; 

Gashes in the rock supernal, 

Opened by the great diurnal 
Tunnelling of tides. 


In the sea road, two retainers, 
Standing out alone, 
Mock the tempest-vexed Atlantic 
Coming to be driven frantic 
By eternal stone. 
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One a giant, and the other 
Reared in lesser form, 
Two broad mammoth-chested sages, 
That have stood from primal ages, 
To defy the storm. 


Fronting it with gaunt and gnarléd 
Ribs of ruddy brown; 

Sphinxes builded in the ocean, 

On its everlasting motion 
Looking sternly down. 





QUITE ALONE. 


—o—_ 
Book tHE Seconp: Womannoop. 
CHAPTER LII, STILL IN LUCK’S WAY. 

Lity scarcely knew what to make of the new 
humour of her tyrant. The woman’s avowal 
that she was her mother, and her claim upon 
her for a daughter’s obedience, came upon the 
poor girl so suddenly and unexpectedly, that 
she was quite dazed and stupified by the vague 
conflicting thoughts which chased each other 
through her brain, leaving no fixed or definite 
impression behind. Why had she so long for- 
bidden Lily to regard her as her mother—dared 
her to call her by that name? Why did she 
make the avowal now, and claim, on the score 
of filial duty, that obedience which she had 
hitherto enforced by the terror of dreadful 
words and savage threats? What did she 
mean by speaking so savagely, and with so 
much significant emphasis, of Lily as her 
“legacy”? - And then those terrible words 
about her father! As Lily sat in her mother’s 
dressing-room at the circus, trying to beguile 
the time with some purposeless piece of em- 
broidery, these distracting thoughts crowded 
upon her palpitating brain, and filled her 
trembling soul with a nameless terror. 

She had had an impulse once or twice during 
the afternoon to throw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and ask to be allowed to love her; but 
each time when she was on the point of doing 
so, she was repelled by a cold look or a harsh 
word. Poor Lily’s lonely heart so yearned for 
something to love, so longed for some one to 
return the affection which welled over and ran 
to waste in her own desolate breast, that she 
could have loved even this cold, remorseless 
woman. Many and many a time when she was 
Quite Alone, in her little bed at the Pension 
Mareassin, she had tried to realise to herself 
what it was to have a papa and a mamma. The 
other girls talked about their papas and mammas, 
and bragged about them: how rich their papas 
were, how beautiful their mammas were, what 
treats their papas and mammas gave them when 
they went home for the holidays. 

But Lily had no papa; none, at least, whom she 
knew ; no mamma, except the harsh cruel woman 
who had brought her there, and left her among 
strangers, without a kiss or a kind word. And 
she was at times even doubtful about this woman, 
who showed none of a mother’s feelings, nothing 
of a mother’s love. Marygold had told her the 





story of the babes in the wood, and of the cruel 
uncle who deserted them and left them to die 
in the pathless forest. Perhaps this woman, 
who chid her, and railed at her, and dragged her 
along so furiously, was a cruel aunt, who sought 
to lose her, and leave her to die in that strange 
city. And at such times, with such sad thoughts 
throbbing in her bewildered brain, the lonely 
child would hide her head under the bedclothes, 
and shed bilter tears. She had been often told 
that she was bad and obstinate and wicked. 
And though she did not feel herself a bad wicked 
girl, and tried to be good, she came to believe 
that what the woman and Madame Marcassin 
said of her must be true, and that it was because 
she was a bad wicked girl that she had no papa 
and mamma like the other girls. Many a night, 
long after her companions had gone to sleep, she 
lay awake, repeating her prayers over and over 
again, asking God to make her good and give 
her a kind papa and mamma; and, wearied out 
at last, she would fall into a pleasant slumber, and 
dream of the few kind faces that she had seen 
and known, and hear again the few voices that 
had spoken to her gently and kindly. 

But now she had awakened from all her 
dreams and all her hopes. Her father, she had 
just been told, was a cheat, a scoundrel, and a 
beggar; and her mother was the unloving cold- 
hearted fury, who was at that moment perform- 
ing for the amusement of a gaping crowd in the 
circus at Ranelagh. Poor Lily had but one 
refuge from the dark despair of the situation in 
which she found herself, and that was in 
thoughts of Edgar. They had met once again. 
He had seen her, and in that one moment, 
before she fainted, Lily saw that he recognised 
her. She fondly fancied that the sudden flush 
that came over his face betokened pleasure, and 
her yearning heart beat with a trembling joy at 
the thought. But sadness fell upon her again 
when she reflected that she was the daughter 
of a cireus-rider, and he a rich high-born 
gentleman. Oh, if she were only a fine lady, 
and his equal! 

Lily was startled from these distracting re- 
— by a gentle knock at the dressing-room 

oor. 

“Who is there ?” she asked. 

The door was opened gently, and a voice in 
= passage said, timidly, “it’s only me, my 

ear.” 

It was the voice of the stars. 

“Come in, Mr. Kafooze,” said Lily; “there 
is no one here but me. I am quite alone.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the astrologer, “I 
knew that you were by yourself. I wouldn’t 
have ventured if your ma—if Madame Ernestine 
—had been here. I don’t think she likes me, 
my dear. I—TI said something to her to-day, 
you know, when she came back for the whip. 
It’s very unlucky to go back for things that way, 
my dear, and I couldn’t help saying it. She’s 
a very extraordinary woman, your ma. I—l 
really thought she would have horsewhipped 
me.” 

“ Won’t you come in, Mr. Kafooze, and sit 
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down a ittle ?” said Lily, for the astrologer was 
still lingering in the passage. 

“No, my dear, thank you,” said Mr. Kafooze ; 
“madame will be off in a few minutes, and I 
shouldn’t like to fall in her way. I am afraid, 
my dear, she hasn’t a very good temper. Some 
people can’t help it; it’s all owing to their 
stars, and folks can’t help their stars, you 
know.” 

“Did you want to say anything particular to 
me, Mr. Kafooze ?” Lily asked. 

“Yes, my dear, just one word. You said you 
didn’t know what star your mother was born 
under ?” 

* No, I don’t know at all, Mr. Kafooze, or I 
should be very happy to tell you.” 

“ T’m sure you would, my dear, I’m sure you 
would,” said Mr. Kafooze. “It’s a pity you 
don’t know, though, for I might be able to tell 
you something about the future.” 

“Can you read the future, and tell what’s 
going to happen, then?” Lily asked. 

“Yes, my dear; I’ve beenvery correct on many 
occasions, [ assure you. I make all the caleu- 
lations for a prophetic almanack that sells by 
hundreds of thousands; but I never get the 
credit of it, nor the profit of it either. Poor 
broken-down folks like me never do. People 
laugh and say the things are put down at 
random, just what comes first; but they don’t 
know anything about it. I can assure you, 
my dear, that when the almanack’s in hand 
—and one is no sooner off than another 
comes on—I sit up night after night with 
the stars, and watch them, and read them 
until they go out in the dawn. And you 
should sce the quires and quires of paper that I 
cover with figures. It costs me something for 

aper, [ can tell you, and if it wasn’t for the 
~_— of Mr. M‘Variety’s letters and the old 
copy-books, I’m sure [ don’t know what I 
should do. Ah, it’s hard work reading the 
stars, when you read them in earnest as I do. 
And there’s no doing anything with them 
unless you study them well. [ve got a 
list of my predictions fulfilled, if you would 
like to look at them. THere’s what I pre- 
dicted in my almanack for 1845: ‘February, 
Mars is in Taurus, so that this month 
there will be wars and rumours of wars, 
and rebellions,’ which you will see, my dear, 
by the Morning Advertiser of the 16th of 
February of the following year, was borne out 
to the letter. Here’s the paragraph. It says: 
‘Yesterday the usually quiet little town of 
Croydon was the scene of great disturbance, 
owing to a quarrel among the navvies engaged 
on the railway. The navvies fought for some 
time with stones and sticks, and several of 
them were severely wounded. The tumult, 
however, was speedily put down by the police.’ 
And here’s another very remarkable one. For 
the 16th of March I said: ‘The opposition of 
Saturn to Mars denotes the death of a great 
warrior.’ And, sure enough, on the 16th of 
April of the following year, the Times an- 
nounced the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Bol- 





derby, of the Somersetshire militia. One of my 
predictions was fulfilled to the very day. The 
aspect of Neptune, my dear, enabled me to pre- 
dict that there would be disaster at sea on the 
13th of September, and on that very day, at one 
o’clock, a boy was drowned while out bathing at 
Southend. Ah, the stars never deceive you 
when you study them well. Do you know what 
star you were born under, my dear ?” 

“No, Mr. Kafooze,” Lily said; “I have not 
the least idea.” 

“JT should like to know very much,” said 
Mr. Kafooze; “and also your ma’s. I think 
your ma’s star must have been Saturn. I don’t 
say it with any disrespect to your ma, my dear, 
but Saturn is a bad star to be born under. The 
ancients said that he ate his children.” 

It flitted across Lily’s mind that her ma’s 
star was most probably Saturn. 

“You can’t tell me the date of your birth, 
can you?” Mr. Kafooze asked. 

* T don’t think I can, exactly, Mr. Kafooze,” 
Lily answered. “I used to have a birthday, 
but it was long ago at school. I think it was in 
November—the last day of November.” 

** And how old are you now, my dear ?” 

“Tt may seem a strange thing to say, Mr. 
Kafooze,” Lily answered, “but I don’t exactly 
know. I—I think I am nineteen.” 

“‘ Nineteen!” said Mr. Kafooze, “and the 
last day of November. Let me see, that will 
take us back to the year But, bless me, 
there’s your ma just come off, and [ wouldn’t 
have her catch me here for the world. Good-by, 
my dear, for the present. You'll see me again 
soon, when I may have something to tell you 
about the future.” 

And Mr. Kafooze closed the door, and shuffled 
away in the dark to get out of the countess’s 
way. Poor soul! he was thoroughly in earnest 
about his stars, and really worked hard at that 
almanack which brought its proprietor and pub- 
lisher many hundreds a year, but yielded old 
Kafooze only a few miserable pounds. Yet if 
it had yielded him nothing, he would have taken 
the same pains, for he loved his work, and be- 
lieved in it. And this was how the poor old 
man never could earn more than his two pounds 
ten a week : he trusted in man, and believed in 
the stars. 

Madame Ernestine came off from her exposi- 
tion of the high school of horsemanship in great 
good humour. She was quite radiant with satis- 
faction. M‘Variety had brought to her more 
good news. 

“T am going to give you a benefit, countess, 
on the last night of the season.” 

The countess was not overjoyed at first, for 
she had had some experience of benefits. There 
were benefits and no benefits. M‘Variety inter- 
preted her dubious look at once, and hastened 
to assure her. 

“ Oh, don’t be afraid; it’s not that sort; the 
real thing, bona fide, fair share of the receipts, 
and noexpenses. Come to my room after your 
performance, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

It was very necessary for Mr. M‘Varicty to 
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inform the countess that it was not “that sort.” 
“That sort” was a benefit which M‘Variety com- 
pelled all his people to take. It was written 
down in the bond: so much a week anda bene- 
fit. But why should compulsion ever be neces- 
sary in such acase? Who ever heard of a per- 
son refusing to take money when it is honestly 
offered to him, and he has nothing to do but 
hold out his hand for it? Well, the fact is, 
the benefits which Mr. M‘Variety so liberally 
insisted upon all his people taking, were not 
benefits for them, but for himself. It was an 
understood thing that each member of the staff 
should allow his name to be advertised for a 
benefit, and that the nominal beneficiare should 
use all his influence to secure a good attendance. 

Beyond that, he had no interest in it. The 
manager took the money. ‘The outside public 
would probably regard a transaction of this kind 
as mean and 5 ; but the idea of its being 
anything but a matter of course never entered 
Mr. M‘Variety’s head, or even the heads of his 
company. It was a usage of the profession, 
sanctified by time and custom. It is wonderful 
how such usages permeate the so-called pro- 
fession to its topmost branches and its deepest 
roots. In the theatrical body politic everybody 
gets something out of somebody else by some 
quiet sub rosa arrangement which never appears 
aboveboard. You have seen poor wretched 
broken-down men in the streets carrying ad- 
vertisement boards, sandwich fashion. Sharp 
misery has worn them to the bone ; their clothes 
are mere shreds of dirty rags ; hunger is in their 
looks, palsy is in their limbs. They crawl along 
with bent bodies and downcast eyes, as if they 
were seeking some spot whereon to lie down 
and die, some out-of-the-way dust-heap on which 
to shoot their mortal rubbish. You doubt if 
such poor, dilapidated, degraded tenements can 
— lodge immortal souls. Yet even these 

urlesques of humanity are victims to the per- 
vading usage, which begins with the leading 
tragedian and the primadonna. ‘They are down 
in the manager’s books for a shilling a day ; but 
there is a middle man who takes the contract, 
and gives them ninepence. 

When Madame Ernestine dismounted from 
her trained steed Constant, she hastened to the 
manager’s room. 

“ Now, Monsieur M‘Variety, about this bene- 
fit ; dites-moi, I am dying to know.” 

“Well, countess, | mean to do the thing 
that’s handsome.” 

“Half the receipts of the circus, eh ?” 

“Would you call that handsome?” Mr. 
M‘Variety asked; “the circus will hold fifty 
pounds; the half of that is twenty-five.” 

“Tt is nothing, a bagatelle; but it is much 
for you—for a manager to give without being 
asked.” 

Madame Ernestine had not a high opinion of 
managers ; she believed that even their virtues 
leaned to vice’s side. 

_ “What would you think, then,” said M‘Va- 
riety, with a sly twinkle in his eye, “if I were to 
give you the whole receipts of the circus ?” 


“What should I think? I should think, 
Monsieur Mac, that you were un bon enfant, the 
prince of managers, one who is all heart—un 
ange—and something besides.” 

She paused, and added the last words slowly 
and significantly. 

“ And what besides ?” the manager asked. 

**Why, Monsieur Mac, I should think be- 
sides all this that you had your reasons. Ha!” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. M‘Variety, waving 
off his little attempt to assume the character of 
a generous benefactor, “that’s nothing to you, 
you know. You shall have the benefit, and, if 
you make good use of your swell friends, I don’t 
” why you shouldn’t net a hundred pounds 

it.’ 

Tea hundred pounds! Ah! that is some- 
thing!” cried the countess; and her eyes glis- 
tened, as if she had seen the money lying before 
her in bright golden sovereigns. 

“And mind,” said M‘Variety, “I shan’t 
charge you a farthing for expenses.” 

The manager made a merit of this, and the 
countess was good enough to recognise it. 

* Believe me, Monsieur Mac,” she said, “I 
appreciate your generosity; you will, on this 
occasion, kindly refrain from helping yourself 
to a share of that which does not belong to 
you. That is a merit in a directeur, and I give 
you credit for it. I could embrace you.” 

M‘Variety was grateful for this reciprocation 
of good feeling, but he was a little alarmed at 
the hint of an embrace. He would as soon 
have been embraced by a boa-constrictor or a 
Bengal tiger. 

“ Well, then,” he said, “ consider everything 
arranged.” 

Fort bien,” said the countess; “and the 
day ?” 

“This day weck,” said the manager; “ the 
last night of the season—Friday.” 


CHAPTER LIII, THE LITTLE BIRD. 

No woman, however amiable her disposition, 
or however loving her nature, could have enter- 
tained a sentiment of affection for Mr. Francis 
Blunt, once she came to know him and fathom 
the depths of his base and worfhless character. 
Francis Blunt married Mademoiselle Valérie, a 
gay, heartless, unscrupulous, pleasure-loving 
actress of the Paris theatres. Istrangement 
and separation were inevitable. Blunt, like 
many other vain fools, had an ambition to marry 
an actress, and he married one. Mademoiselle 
Valérie had an ambition to marry a rich English 
milord who could keep her in luxury and 
splendour, and she married the man who seemed 
to fulfil her desires. But both were deceived. 
Sitting in his box and gazing at her in her 
paint and smiles on the stage, Blunt thought 
Valérie an angel. Sitting by his own fireside, 
linked to her by the bonds of holy matrimony 
—save the mark!—and gazing at her without 
her paint and her smiles, he found her a devil. 
Meeting Blunt behind the scenes and at gay 
| supper-parties, where he spent his money like 
| water, and was lionised and addressed as milord, 
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Valérie regarded the Englishman as a person of 
boundless wealth. Living with him in the same 
house, knowing all his concerns, encountering 
his duns, and witnessing all the mean shifts to 
which he was occasionally driven, she speedily 
learned the bitter, and to her maddening 
truth, that she had married a spendthrift, a 
roué, an adventurer, a beggar. 

To Blunt, the discovery that his wife was a 
selfish, cold-hearted, unbearable woman, was a 
surprise and a disappointment; but nothing 
more. He was not squeamish; moral scruples 
never troubled him; he was perfectly indifferent 
to the opinion of the world. He could separate 
from her, give her a maintenance—or promise 
_ one—and return to his.old, gay, reckless 
ife. 

But Valérie’s position was different. Had 
she been tlie best woman that ever breathed, 
she could not have smothered her contempt for 
the heartless coxcomb who had so bitterly 
deceived her, and afterwards so cruelly used her. 
But Valérie was not a good woman; she 
was a female harpy, whose whole aim and 
ambition was to ~ richly dressed, to have 
plenty of money, and to live in a constant 
round of pleasures. Such being her character, 
she did not merely despise Blunt, she hated 
him with all the fierceness and malignity of a 
fiend. And her loathing hatred of him culmi- 
nated and came to its darkest and worst just at 
the time when a true woman’s nature becomes 
most softened, most tender, most capable of 
trust and love and forgiveness. 

The time of her fiercest and most implacable 
hatred of her husband was when she first heard 
the ery of her new-born babe. It should have 
been a new bond of union. It was the cause 
of irremediable and implacable hate. This sham 
milord — this copper-gilt calf before whose 
lacquered magnificence she had fallen down— 
fallen down, not to be lifted up to the coveted 
= of splendour and gaiety and pleasure, 

ut to be ruthlessly trodden over, debased, de- 
graded, spurned with the foot of contempt— 
this man, her husband, had robbed her of the 
sunshine of her youth, cheated her of her golden 
opportunity, darkened the high noon of her 
days, and at length cast her from him, leaving 
her with the consciousness—to her a hateful 
=" being a mother, the mother, too, of his 
child. 

This terrible Frenchwoman was impenetrable ; 
her heart—if she had a heart—was a fortress 
of implacability. She was so cold, so indu- 
rated in her hate, so fierce in her purpose of 
revenge, that one might have suspected her of 
being literally possessed by a devil. She hated 
Lily, the infant, because she was the child of the 
man who had deceived her, ill used her, and dis- 
appointed her of her selfish expectations ; she 
hated Lily, the girl, because, while she promised 
to be an instrument of vengeance in her hands, 
she was yet a burden and a trouble to her. If 
she relented a little towards her now, it was not 
because of the awakening of any latent spark of 
maternal feeling in her breast of steel, but be- 





cause she was making some profit out of the 
girl, and saw a prospect of making still more. 
She relented towards her as a brute of a coster- 
monger will relent towards the ass that bears his 
burden, and earns for him his meat and his drink 
aud his pleasures. 

After her interview with Mr. M‘Variety, the 
countess was quite pleasant to the girl, after a 
fashion. Lily had never known her speak so 
kindly before. Poor Lily! She was thankful 
for very small mercies in the way of kindness, 
She was grateful for the veriest crumbs. The 
countess returned to her dressing-room with a 
look of triumph in her face, singing a snatch of 
one of her favourite French songs. 

“ You perceive, mademoiselle, that I am gay 
this evening,” she said, addressing Lily. 

“ Yes, ma——” Lily paused at the word, 
and the countess took her up short, slapping 
her riding-habit with her whip. 

“ «Yes, madam,’ you were about to say. I 
did not tell you that you were to call me mo- 
ther; but that you were to regard me as such, 
and obey me as such. [ hate the word. You 
rejoice that I am gay—n’est-ce pas ?” 

— Iam glad that you are gay,” Lily re- 
ied. 
ue Bien,” said the countess, “ that is dutiful ; 
and you shall be rewarded; you shall sit up 
with me to supper in my new chateau. Quick! 
Assist me to undress.” 

This was the kindness for which Lily was so 
grateful. 

The countess submitted herself to the hands 
of her fille-de-chambre without indulging in the 
usual ebullitions of temper, and when she was 
dressed, insisted upon Lily walking by her side, 
and talking to her on her way through the 
gardens to the Cottage. 

“We shall live here,” she said, “until the 
ccmmencement of the summer season, as Mon- 
sieur le Directeur calls it; and in the mean time 
I shall teach you to ride. You know nothing, you 
are ignorant, useless. I work for my living; 
why should not you for yours? I work for you, 
now. By-and-by, when I am old and can no 
longer give an exposition of the haute-école, you 
will show your gratitude for all I have done for 
you by working for me. Will you not? 
Répondez-moi done !” 

**T will do anything you ask me,” Lily re- 
plied. But she shuddered at the idea of be- 
coming a horse-rider. 

“Trés bien!” said the countess, “ you are 
still dutiful, so you shall sup with me. Allons ! 
Entrons !” 

There was more good news for the countess ; 
another pleasant surprise. 

A servant had called with a large hamper con- 
taining an elegant supper and several bottles of 
wine. Mrs. Snuffburn was at the foot of the 
stairs, in a high state of excitement with the in- 
telligence. 

“Who was the person who brought this 
—what you call it—hampaire ?” the countess 
asked. 

“It was brought by a livery-servant, mum,” 
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said the housekeeper; “ but he didn’t leave 
no message, except that it was for Madame 
Ernestine.” 

“ Did he not say who sent it ?” 

“No, mum. I asked him if there was com- 
pliments with it, and the young man, which he 
had top-boots on, mum, and a cockade in his 
’at, said as there wasn’t no compliments with 
it, but there was half a dozen bottles of sparkling, 
which was better, he thought.” 

The countess opened the hamper, and her 
eyes gleamed with pleasure, not so much at the 
dainties which it contained, as at the thought of 
her rising fortunes, and the influence which she 
was once more exercising upon the gay votaries 
of pleasure. 

* No matter,” she said ; “it is an elegant petit 
souper, come whence it may, and I am hungry. 
Let it be laid & l’instant. And that corbeau, 
that ogre, that ganache, said I should have no 
luck! Why, it rains luck—rains chateaux, bene- 
fits, pheasants, champagne. Ha! what have we 
here? Cognac. One bottle inthe corner! A 
good thought; vous étes un bon enfant, mon- 
sieur—you understand me—qui que vous soyez.” 


The supper was laid in the gilded apartment, 
and the countess and Lily sat down together. 
The countess ate and drank of everything, con- 
descending even to patronise the champagne, but 
poor Lily could scarcely taste a thing. The 
countess’s declaration of her intention to make 
her a horse-rider had completely taken away her 
appetite, and made her feel sick and faint. 

* Eat, child, ‘mais mangez donc?’ the 
countess said to her, almost fiercely, as she her- 
self gnawed wolfishly at the leg of a pheasant. 

“‘T have no appetite,” Lily said, languidly. 
“T—TI do not feel very well.” 

“No appetite!” cried the countess. “I 
understand; no appetite—ha! ha! You will 
recover from that malady. Ma foi! when you 
come to be my age you will have an appetite.” 

And she went on eating with her fingers, and 
gnawing the bones, and almost snarling over 
them. 

“Tf you cannot eat, perhaps you can drink. 
There, take some champagne. I will not grudge 
it you. It cost me nothing.” 

She poured—or flung rather—ihe bright 
bubbling wine into a tumbler and pushed it to- 
wards the girl. Lily put the glass to her lips 
timidly, and sipped at its sparkling contents. 

“ Drink it up—videz le verre,” cried the 
countess, angrily. “I have no patience with 
such mincing pretences. Drink, I say !” 

Lily, clutching the glass desperately, drank 
its contents to the last drop in sheer despair, as 
she would have drunk poison. 

“Now, you may go; va-t’en—there is your 
room. It was intended for me; but I have 
given it up to you. You see how I love you— 
what a good mother Iam.” And she grinned 
horribly. 

Lily was only too glad to obey. She was 
always thankful when bedtime came, that she 
might seek refuge from her sorrows in the for- 





getfulness of a sound sleep, or in the unrealities 
of a pleasant dream. She took a little candle 
that had been placed on the side-table for 
her, and retired to the dainty white chamber ; 
but she was too weary, too eager to shut 
her eyes and bury her head, to do more 
than bestow a languid glance upon its tasteful 
furniture and neat appointments. She had eaten 
scarcely anything, and the champagne which her 
mother had forced her to drink made her heavy 
and drowsy. She put out her light, and un- 
dressed artd crept to bed in the dark. She 
began to say her prayers—she never omitted 
them, though she might have begun to think 
that there was no ear in Heaven for her, so 
often had she repeated them and yet no deli- 
verance—she began her prayers, but, as had 
often happened before, when she was worn out 
with her dragging-chain of misery, she lost: her- 
= among the words, and fell asleep murmuring 
them. 

How long she had been asleep she knew not, 
but she was suddenly aroused by a great gleam 
of light streaming éhrough the crevices of her 
door. She thought for a moment that the 
Cottage was on fire, and was about to scream 
and give the alarm, when she heard her mother’s 
voice. She was singing 

Gai, gai, gai, 
Vive la gaudriole. 


Lily listened, and heard her mother mixing up 
the names of Milord Carlton, and Sir William 
Long, and the Marquis Greyfaunt—le Marquis 
Greyfond, as she called him—in a succession of 
nonsense verses, with the same gay, reckless 
chorus. Anon, she broke into another strain— 
French dithyrambics which need not be re- 
peated. They were about love, and bagatelle, 
and cognac. 

The light seemed to be growing stronger and 
more intense, as if the room beyond were burn- 
ing fast. Lily rose from her bed and crept to 
the door, which she had neglected to close. It 
stood slightly ajar. She knelt down and looked 
through the opening. 

The countess, her mother, was sitting in the 
gilded arm-chair, her feet resting upon the gilt 
eagle which formed a footstool, holding a glass 
in her hand, and singing. She had lighted every 
burner in the great chandelier designed for halls 
of dazzling light, and, in the midst of the gilding 
and brass and lacquer and the blaze of gas, 
trolled forth her reckless French songs. Lily 
was relieved to find that the house was not 
on fire, as she at first feared; but she was in- 
expressibly shocked to see her mother in that 
dreadful state. Her first impulse was to retire, 
and once more hide herself under the bedclothes ; 
but she felt herself rooted to the spot as if by a 
fascination. She remained gazing at the extra- 
ordinary scene until the woman rose, and with 
an unsteady step approached the door of her 
chamber. Lily retreated immediately, crept into 
bed, and feigned to be asleep. 

The next instant the countess entered and 
approached the bed. She paused for a moment 
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and looked down upon the face of the girl, 
seemingly wrapped in sleep. Lily felt the hght 
from the chandelier in the other room streaming 
full and strong upon her closed eyes, and 
through her eyelashes she could see her mother 
looking down upon her with a strange wild 
expression that terrified her—terrified her 
only for a moment. When the thought sud- 
denly flashed through her brain that the 
Wild Woman had come to murder her, she 
resigned herself, and closed her eyes firmly, in 
anticipation of the stroke that would rid her 
at once of life and of misery. She was sensible 
of something approaching close to her, and 
muttered a prayer. She felt a glow of heat 
upon her cold brow, and held her breath for the 
stroke to fall. It fell. It wasa fierce, feverish, 
savage kiss imprinted upon her cheek by her 
mother—for the first time in the girl’s memory. 

The countess seemed to repent of what she had 
done. The moment she had kissed her daughter, 
she drew herself up to her full height, her face 
reddened, her eyes flashed fire, and she smote 
herself upon the mouth «savagely, as if to 
eastigate her lips for the weakness of which 
they had been guilty. 

The countess retired immediately. Lil 
watched her with bated breath, and listened. 
She saw the lights go out in the gilded 
chamber; she heard her mother stamping and 
raging in the bedchamber adjoining. The 
chairs, or the chest of drawers, or the towel- 
horse, or something had offended her. Then all 
was still. Lily tried to compose herself to 
sleep ; but sleep would not come, she was too 
much agitated. She thought, as she always did 
when harassed and perplexed, of Edgar. He 
was her star in the dark; the pole to which 
her heart turned like the trembling needle in 
the compass of the cast-away mariner. The 
thought passed through her mind once 
again that if she were only Edgar’s equal 
in position, her misery would cease, and all 
would be well. Still she could not sleep. 
She rose, lighted her candle, and tried to 
read. She could not read. Her attention 
wandered to anything except the page upon 
which her eyes were bent—wandered at the 
end of all to the image of the handsome Edgar 
Greyfaunt. 

Suddenly her glance fell upon the white 
cover of the toilet-table. Woven into its texture, 
there was the figure of a bird holding a leaf in 
its mouth. Looking about, Lily discovered 
behind the looking-glass a hair-brush, the back 
and handle of which were ornamented with 
mother-of-pearl. That also bore the figure of 
the little bird holding the leaf. She had seen 
that device before, and remembered it well, 
yet could not tell where she had seen it, or 
when. Why did she puzzle her throbbing brain 
about so triviala matter? She could not say why, 
and yet she did trouble her brain about it. She 
went back over her whole life in pursuit of that 
little bird—back to Signor Ventimillioni’s 
show, to Madame de Kergolay’s, to the Pension 
Marcassin, to the Bunnycastles, to the shop of 





Cutwig and Co.; and she found it not. Now 
and again she thought she had caught it; but 
the little bird fluttered away and escaped from 
her hands. But at last she hunted it into a 
corner. The little bird had led her to the 
hotel at Greenwich, where she sat upon Sir 
William Long’s knee and played with his seals, 
and with the great signet-ring on his finger. 
It was upon that signet-ring, and upon a 
certain seal, that she had first seen the image of 
this little bird with the leaf in its mouth. It 
was a crest. How did this crest come here ? 

Lily asked herself the question, and a thought 
rushed into her brain, bringing back some words 
long since spoken, some feelings long since 
faded, like early leaves, and filling her breast 
with a storm of conflicting thoughts. She 
looked at the crest again. There was a motto 
embroidered underneath. It was “ Spes et for- 
tuna.” Fortuna? That must mean fortune; 
but what was “ Spes” ? 

Lily fell to sleep at last, with the word upon 
her lips, wondering. 





THE MOST NORTHERLY TOWN IN 
THE WORLD. 

Hammenrrest is the most northerly town in 
the world. It is in the province of Finmarken, 
and is situated on aa island, under lat. 70 deg. 
49 min. Towards the south-west it is hemmed 
in by steep cliffs. It is truly a barren spot, 
though once it is said to have been well 
wooded. As acommercial port, Hammerfest is 
of some importance. During the summer 
months the harbour is crowded with Russian, 
English, French, and other vessels. The prin- 
cipal trade consists in dried codfish, a large 
quantity of which is sent to the Mediterranean 
ports to be consumed by the Roman Catholics 
of Southern Europe. 

Were it not for the climatic influence that the 
Gulf Stream exerts, Hammerfest, and indeed the 
whole northern parts of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, would be uninhabitable, and as ice-bound 
as Boothia Felix, Victoria Land, &c., and those 
desolate regions in the other hemisphere which lie 
under the same parallel of latitude. But, as it 
is, the sea never freezes along the whole of the 
west coast of Norway; icebergs are rarely or 
never seen; and it is also owing to this that the 
mean temperature in winter at the North Cape 
and at Christiania, though thirteen degrees of 
latitude lie between them, is one and the same. 
Agriculture, of course, cannot be carried on to 
any extent in the northern parts of Norway, but 
even at Hammerfest barley will ripen, and pota- 
toes will occasionally arrive at maturity. At 
Alten, however, which is six degrees to the 
south, vegetable growth goes on with a rapidity 
which is quite marvellous. “ Barley will grow 
two and a half inches, and peas three inches in 
the twenty-four hours, and this for several con- 
secutive days;” while turnips, radishes, and 
lettuces will grow everywhere, where human 
beings are to be found to cultivate them. 
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During the summer, which may be reckoned 
to last from the middle of May till towards the 
latter part of August, the port of Hammerfest 
presents a lively appearance. The weather then 
is intensely hot, for, as the sun never sets from 
July 19th till August 24th, the earth and the 
air can never become cool. 

We would recommend the traveller who may 
be bound for the far north, to see the midnight 
sun, or to place his foot on the extreme verge 
of the European continent, not to forget to 
bring with om a liberal supply of eau-de- 
Cologne. He will find it useful at Hammerfest, 
for the whole place reeks with a fishy odour. 
There is a tolerable hotel, perhaps rather dear 
in its charges; but to be able to drink English 
porter, champagne, and even to play billiards 
under the same degree of latitude as that which 
runs over Disco Island, one must not grumble. 

A good deal of eider-down is brought to 
Hammerfest for exportation, though not so 
much as formerly, owing to the reckless way in 
which these birds have been slaughtered. The 
Norwegian Storthing has, however, recently 
passed a law to protect them. The eider-duck 
abounds along the whole coast of Norway. 
Generally speaking, they build their nests on 
the small islands which fringe the coast, though 
they will often repair to the mainland, building 
close to the farm-houses and fishermen’s huts, 
even under the very doorsteps. 

The best eider-down is taken from the nests, 
which the female bird has plucked from her own 
breast. This is termed “live down,” in contra- 
distinction to the “ dead down,” which is stripped 
off the dead bird. A quarter of a century ago, 
it was by no means a rarity for small vessels to 
bring from five to six thousand pounds of eider- 
down to this port from Spitzbergen. The usual 
price for eider-down in London is about a 
cuinea the pound, but I have bought it direct 
from Hammerfest at about one quarter the 
price. 

A great quantity of multer berries (Rubus 
chamemorus) is exported from Hammerfest, 

rincipally for the Christiania market. These 
iave a much finer aroma than is the case with 
those that are grown in the southern parts of 
the country. To give some idea of the impor- 
tance in which these fruit are held, it will be 
sufficient to mention that the Norwegian Stor- 
thing passed a law in 1854 rendering any one 
pa J to a fine who plucked the berries on 
the “ multer lands” in Finmark and Nordland, 
unless to eat on the spot. 

I can scarcely imagine anything but necessity 
inducing a man to pitch his tent so far north as 
Hammerfest, and yet a friend of mine, who has 
lived there several years, declares it to be a de- 
lightful residence, and one which he would on 
no account leave. It should be added, that he 
does a large business as a general merchant, 
that he has taken unto himself a Norwegian 
wife, and has several pledges of affection. From 
May 24 to July 19 the sun never sinks below 
the horizon, but for a corresponding time in the 
winter not a glimpse of him is to be seen. But 


it is a mistake to think that even then there is 
total darkness during the daytime. At mid-day 
it is usually sufficientiy light to be able to 
read without candles, for the moon and the 
stars shine with a much greater brilliancy the 
further north one goes; while the reflexion of 
the aurora borealis on the snow contributes in 
no little degree to illumine the scene. I have 
witnessed some very brilliant appearances of the 
northern lights in the south of Norway, but have 
never been so fortunate as to see them in the far 
north. The phenomenon is said to be extremely 
beautiful in Finmarken. The following descrip- 
tion may serve to give a faint idea: “ Across 
the sky to the north stretched a white arch of 
light, with a span as broad as a rainbow. A 
large streak shaped like a comet lay within the 
arch, and this was continually changing both its 
figure and position. Sun, moon, or stars never 
gave so lovely, so hallowed a light.” At times 
it appears like a curtain of fire falling perpen- 
dicularly to the earth and lifting again; at 
others, like a golden shower; or, again, like a 
huge fan, displaying all the colours of the rain- 
ow. 

During my visit to the north I had occasion 
to pass a few days at Hammerfest, waiting for 
the steamer round the North Cape. What with 
playing billiards and catching codfish, we ma- 
naged to pass the time. It is rather good fun 
this fishing. They called it “pilking.” At the 
end of a long plaited horsehair line, several 
fathoms in length, a piece of lead is attached, 
armed at the extremity with two hooks, like a 
gorge bait for pike. It bears the very faintest re- 
semblance to a small fish, so that it was always 
a matter of surprise to us that any fish could 
be so stupid as to take it. But codiish are very 
stupid creatures, and the Norwegian word for 
them, “Torsk,” is, perhaps, the most contemp- 
tuous epithet you can apply to any one. ‘The 
mode of fishing is as follows: Let the line run 
out till it touches the bottom, then raise it three 
or four feet, and keep jerking it. Presently 
you feel a snatch. Now is the time to draw in 

uickly hand over hand. We caught several 
fine fellows ; the largest, I should think, weighed 
fifteen pounds, and it was rare sport, increased, 
perhaps, by the fact of my friend B., in a mo- 
ment of excitement in pulling up a big one, 
losing his balance and toppling overboard. 

There were several Lapps in Hammerfest 
when we were there, bartering reindeer skins 
for the necessaries of life, especially for brandy 
and tobacco. They are queer little fellows, more 
agreeable at a distance, I am inclined tothink. I 
speak feelingly, for once I had to pass the night 
in a Lapp hut, having been overtaken by a 
storm in the interior of Finmarken. That they 
never wash I need scarcely say, but they wear 
next the skin a thick woollen jersey, which I feel 
convinced is only changed once, and that is 
when it is quite worn out, and has to be replaced 
by another. It will not, therefore, be a matter 
of surprise when I remark that I found them 
very lively companions during the night. 





It is a strange phenomenon, but I never 
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stayed twenty-four hours in any place in Norway 
without having at least one invitation to go 
aftera bear. Once, but only once, was I fool 
enough to accept it, for after having lain flat on 
my stomach all night in close proximity to the 
putrid carcase of a horse, and getting nearly 
devoured by mosquitoes, and, of course, seeing 
nothing, I made a vow never to go bear hunting 
any more. There are, however, several bears in 
Finmarken, and large numbers are annually 
slaughtered by the Lapps, mostly in the winter- 
time or early spring. ‘The account a merchant 
in Hammerfest gave me of a bear hunt put me 
much in mind of rabbiting at home. 

When the ground is covered with snow, the 
hunter repairs to the bear-den, whither Bruin 
has been previously tracked. He generally 
takes with him three or four companions. All 
of them go on “skie,” the Norwegian snow- 
shoe, whereby they can skim over the sur- 
face of the snow at railroad speed. They are 
armed with rifles, axes, and bear-spears, long 
poles ahout eight to ten feet in length, furnished 
at one end with a sharp iron head. On arriving 
at the entrance to the den, which much re- 
sembles a fox-earth, they range themselves round 
it. One of their number now tries. to arouse 
Bruin from his profound slumber by “stirring 
him up with a long pole.” This generally has 
the desired effect, for presently the bear comes 
sleepily to the hole and puts his head out to 
see what all the fuss is about. Down comes 
an axe upon his “devoted head,” which is 
quickly drawn in again. Again the pole is 
inserted, and at last Bruin gets so savage that 
he determines to make a bolt. Gathering 
himself up, he makes a dart out, like a rabbit 
with a ferret behind him. ‘The dogs are 
then slipped, and set off in full chase. Bruin 
is easily caught up, for his heavy weight sinks 
deep into the snow. Squatting on his haunches 
to secure his most vulnerable parts against the 
attacks of his nimble assailants, he deals out 
tremendous blows right and left with his power- 
ful paws. Woe to the luckless dog if he comes 
in for one of them. Meanwhile the hunter 
comes up and calls his dogs off. He then takes 
his cap off and throws it in Bruin’s face, and 
defies Men to the contest. If the bear accepts 
it, he rears himself on his hind legs and rushes 
at the hunter, who now, for the first time, uses 
his rifle, and generally Bruin succumbs to his 
bullet ; for the Lapps are unerring marksmen. 

But even though mortally wounded, the beast 
will not “throw up the sponge” in token of 
defeat, but dashes against his adversary, who 
keeps him at a respectful distance with his 
bear-spear, till the others come up and ad- 
minister the “coup de grace.” On one such 
occasion, it happened that the hunter’s spear 
broke short off. The bear, though mortally 
wounded, was still dangerous. It managed to 
reach the hunter, and gave him such a hug in 
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his paws as nearly to squeeze the life out of his 
diminutive body. “But I knew,” said the 
plucky little Lapp, “that his strength would 


= fail, and that my ‘pels’ (reindeer skin) 








would protect me against his claws; so watch- 
ing a good opportunity, I plunged my knife 
into his heart.” 

But it is not the men only that are good hunters. 
One day a Lapp woman went out to fish on a 
lake, accompanied by her son, who was fourteen 
years old. When they had caught a sufficient 
supply, they landed on a part of the shore which 
was thickly overgrown with fir and underwood. 
Presently the woman’s quick eye fell on a large 
heap of boughs, reeds, moss, &c., and, on nearer 
inspection, she found a large hole underneath 
the mass of rubbish, and felt convinced it was 
the entrance to a bear’s “ Hi,” or cave. She 
was a courageous and resolute little body, and, 
nothing daunted by the discovery, nor reflecting 
that she was alone, hastened back to the boat 
to fetch her axe and rifle (for a Lapp woman 
generally goes armed, and is usually an expert 
shot). Now, her sisters in other parts of the 
civilised world would most probably have been 
frightened out of their wits, and have beat 
a speedy retreat under such circumstances. 
Her only anxiety was lest the bear should get 
off. 

On returning, she proceeded to cut down a 
small fir sapling, which she pointed at one end, 
and gave it the boy to braddle about in the hole 
to ascertain whether it was occupied or not, 
while she stood with uplifted axe a little on one 
side. No sooner was the pole inserted than out 
came the head of a monstrous she bear, and 
down came the axe on her skull with such force 
that it remained sticking fast in the wound, and 
accompanied Bruin as she retreated to the 
furthest end of the cave. Time being up for 
round number two, and her opponent not put- 
ting in an appearance, she determined to try the 
effect of a shot. No sooner had she fired down 
the hole, than out bolted a cub about the size 
of a sheep dog, which her son cleverly managed 
to catch hold of by the hind leg. But it was 
too strong for the little fellow, and, after 
dragging him for some distance, managed to 
get away. Determined, however, not to lose 
him, mother and son went in pursuit, and 
speedily overtook the animal, which had taken 
to the water. A few well-administered taps 
with the end of the oar soon rendered him 
hors de combat. 

Having secured him, the courageous little 
woman went back again to the “ Hi,” and gave 
it another stirring up. But all was still. Next 
she fired a second shot, but nothing moved. 
Concluding that the bear must be dead, or else 
have escaped during her absence, she deter- 
mined to dig her out, a work of no small 
labour. Success, however, attended her exer- 
tions, for at length she found the bear lying 
quite dead, with the axe still sticking in her 
cleft skull, and, by her side, another cub as big 
as the first, with a bullet wound through his 
neck, also dead. 

. No mean achievement for a woman and her 
oy! 
I think the midnight sun is to be seen in 
fuller perfection from the deck of a steamer 
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than from land. One evening, after leaving 
Hammerfest, we were all assembled on deck to 
witness its setting and rising, if thus it can be 
termed. It was about eleven o’clock. The 
sky was of a brilliant gold-colour, and the sea 
lay all around us like a burnished mirror. In 
the zenith it assumed a delicate rose-coloured 
tint, merging into an apple green. The effect 
of the sunlight on the bhatt headlands was won- 
drously beautiful, for, as the sun sank lower and 
lower, chameleon-like their tints kept changing, 
till at last they seemed to be bathed in a ver- 
milion hue. It was now midnight by the 
chronometer. In a few minutes we noticed the 
sun gradually rising higher and higher; and now, 
strange to say, the colours we had noticed 
before its setting were of a totally different hue. 
Altogether it was the most lovely and varied 
scene I have ever witnessed. Day had suc- 
ceeded night almost imperceptibly. It required 
no little attention to prevent confusion in our 
journals. I can well imagine that one can 
readily “lose a day” up there. 





TAKEN IN TOW. 





 Wuu you take the oath ofallegiance, sirree ? 
Answer me that, Mister Britisher,” said the 
Federal commander, very harshly. 

“T must decline doing anything of the sort,” 
was my answer. “I, as an Englishman, and a 
mere temporary sojourner in the States, have 
nothing whatever to do with this unhappy 
struggle, and——” 

* And yet we found you doctorin’ them rebel 
scum, didn’t we?” roughly asked a stout man, 
who sat on the colonel’s left hand, and who was, 
I believe, Deputy Provost Marshal of the force, 
which, under General Sturgis, was scourging 
the counties that lie between Grand Gulf and 
Bolivar, in the State of Mississippi. And the 
speaker emphasised his meaning by pointing 
with a fat forefinger at several ghastly figures, 
some with bandaged limbs, others with pieces 
of bloodstained rag wrapped around their heads, 
who lay motionless on straw at the other end of 
the barn. These poor wretches, who might have 
been thought dead but for the low moan that 
from time to time was wrung by pain from one 
or other of their dismal company, were my 
patients—Confederate guerillas. Tiey were too 
severely wounded to share the flight of their 
comrades when the Northern troops arrived, 
and had been of necessity abandoned. As for my- 
self, how I got into the scrape in which I found 
myself is soon told: I was merely one of the 
many young surgeons, who, finding no sphere of 
action in the crowded old country, had made my 
way across the Atlantic without greatly bettering 
my prospects by doing so. I had just returned 
from Pike’s Peak, whither I had been lured by 
flattering reports of the lucrative practice to be 
obtained there among the miners, and had found 
that all is not silver that glitters on the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. While still in that 


course, I had received a letter addressed to me 
at St. Louis by a friend in South America, 
This gentleman, an engineer, high in the employ 
of the Argentine Republic, had written to 
suggest that I should establish myself at a town 
some leagues beyond Buenos Ayres, a thriving 
place, where numerous European emigrants had 
established sheep-farms and factories, and where 
his influence would avail to procure me the post 
of chief surgeon to the government hospital. In 
my position, such an offer was not to be refused, 
and it was while making my way to New 
Orleans, with a view to embarking for Buenos 
Ayres, that I had fallen in with an armed band 
of Confederates, and had been in a manner im- 
pressed into rendering my professional services 
to their wounded. 

All this I had related, frankly and freely, to 
the members of the Federal court-martial, 
producing at the same time my friend’s letter, and 
other papers that corroborated my statement. 
However, those into whose hands I had fallen 
persisted in regarding me as a prisoner of war, 
inasmuch as |] had been found im attendance on 
rebel patients, and my plea of neutrality was 
derided. It was decided that I should be sent 
to General Butler, then commanding the depart- 
ment, and that my future destiny should depend 
upon his good will and pleasure. 

* You’ve escaped merely by the skin of your 
teeth, Britisher, I can tell you,” said an old 
captain of artillery, by far the most good natured 
of the party, when he came afterwards to the 
negro hut to which I had been removed, to com- 
municate to me the sentence of the court- 
martial. “Provost Noakes was for severity, 
and so was the colonel, but the major and I 
begged you off.” 

“Severity?” asked I, in some perplexity. 
“May I ask what the word implies in this 
case ?” 

My informant directed a jet of tobacco-juice 

against the whitewashed wall, and watched the 

result with great apparent interest, before he 

replied with the most matter-of-course air 

possible: “Just hanging, mister! But you’ve 

got off cheap. You’re to go down river in one 

of the gunboats, the old Mohawk, most like, and 

[I'll give a hint to Captain Hopkins to treat you 

well.” 

“But my patients? Poor fellows, they are 

not in a fit condition to be left,” said I, linger- 

ing. However, the artillery officer curtly in- 

formed me that I should have quite enough to 

do in minding on which side my own slapjacks 

were buttered, that hempen cravats were easily 

come by, and that I had better be off before the 

colonel changed his mind once more, a thing 

likely enough to happen, since he was generally 

“ugly after liquoring :” an expression which I 
took to mean that the colonel was cross in 
his cups. And further debate was cut short by 
the arrival of a file of soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
under whose care I was marched off, having 
only just time to snatch my valise and medicine- 
chest, and to utter a word or two of thanks to 





savage region, and uncertain as to my future 


my rugged preserver. The latter stood in the 
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doorway of the hut, and shouted after me as I 
went : 

“ Tf it’s the Mohawk, give Captain M‘Caus- 
land’s compliments, and say I’d be obliged to 
the skipper to give you a berth aft. Abe 
Hopkins knows me a few.” 

The Mohawk it was, and Captain Abimalech 
Hopkins received me with tolerable graciousness 
in consequence of my mention of his friend’s 
name. He was a tall, raw-boned New Eng- 
lander, one of those Cape Cod men, about whom 
there seems to be a sort of salt-water atmosphere, 
and indeed he was a thorough sailor. He was 
rough and shrewd, having been boatswain of a 
frigate in the United States Navy, and having 
received promotion to command a river-going 
gunboat when the demand for skilled oflicers 
began to exceed the supply. ‘The Mohawk was 
a true war-vessel, however, armed with two very 
heavy pivot-guns, and protected as to her bows 
by some thin plates of iron. She had an armed 
crew, and a strong guard of marines, and was 
deep laden with powder, caps, clothing, and 
various stores medical and military, which she 
had taken in at Columbus, and which were to 
be delivered at New Orleans. The voyage down 
stream was by no means secure, in spite of the 
exertions of the Federals to keep the navigation 
clear. 

Independent of the fortified places in Southern 
hands, the banks swarmed with guerillas, and 
vessels passing down were so continually fired 
at, that it was usual for whole flotillas of flat 
boats and lighters to remain in some safe spot, 
awaiting convoy. As it depended on the dis- 
cretion of the commanders of the Federal gun- 
boats to give or refuse the desired protection, 
and as valuable cargoes were constantly exposed 
to damage or detention for lack of escort, con- 
siderable bribes were often paid to the captains, 
under the various euphuisms of poundage, sal- 
vage, and premium. And the Mississippi sta- 
tion was reckoned, on that account, as only less 
profitable than the duty of blockading Charles- 
ton. 

Captain Hopkins made no particular secret 
of his own transactions in that line, and he 
naively complained to me, as the steamer 
headed down the yellow river, of the ill fortune 
that had this time attended him. He had a few 
thousand dollars on freight, he said, but not a 
red cent’s worth of dry goods or provisions for 
the New Orleans market, while, as for cotton, 
the most gainful article of commerce, he con- 
ceived that not a pound more could be brought 
in, all available stores having either been carried 
inland, or burned, to save it from capture by 
“them pesky guerillas,” for whom the old sea- 
man entertained a rooted abhorrence. As re- 
garded myself, I had no cause to complain of my 
treatment, as a cabin passage was allotted me, 
and I was allowed the run of the boat on giving 
my parole not to attempt escape. 

“Mind, Captain Hopkins,” said I, half se- 
riously, “I only promise not to run away at the 
stopping places down river. I by no means 
mean to pledge myself to remain a prisoner, 





rescue or no rescue, so if the Confederates take 
the gunboat, I hold myself free to go where I 
please.” 

To which Captain Hopkins grimly rejoined, 
that if such a thing should occur, I was wel- 
come to “make tracks,” but that 1 need not 
build many hopes on so frail a foundation. The 
vessel, he added, would run past Vicksburg in 
the night, so as to prevent any chance of being 
sunk by the fire of the hostile batteries, and 
as for guerillas, he should like to see them try 
to meddle with Uncle Sam’s property under 
his charge. As he brought his broad hand 
down with a sounding slap upon the huge 
Parrott gun that was mounted amidships, and 
looked proudly at the trim neatness of the well- 
cared-for steamer, I could not but own that my 
chances of release in the manner hinted at were 
infinitesimally small. 

As the captain had anticipated, we ran past 
Vicksburg under cloud of night, and thus es- 
caped any unwelcome attentions from the Con- 
federate batteries, and the greater part of our 
onward course lay through a district for the 
most part in Federal occupation. We saw, as 
we skirted the left bank of the river, the fre- 

uent fiash of arms, and crowded together on 
the deck to watch the progress of the long 
straggling columns of blue-coated infantry, the 
clouds of dust raised by the passage of the 
cavalry and guns, and the innumerable array of 
white tilted waggons that crawled in the rear. 
At Natchez, where a strong garrison had been 
posted under shelter of some earthworks, just 
as we were starting, after taking in fresh fuel, 
we were hailed from a canoe which a couple of 
negro boatmen paddled towards us, and a tall 
man, in a sort of nondescript uniform, with 
shoulder-straps and a narrow gold edging, came 
clambering up our side-ladder, and asked for the 
captain of the Mohawk. In spite of his semi- 
military garb, the new comer, who had a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a cigar between his lips, 
looked like anything but a soldier, and by the 
pen behind his ear I conjectured him to belong 
to one of the civil departments of the-army. 

A word or two from the stranger appeared to 
produce a talismanic effect upon our commander, 
and after a brief conference in the latter’s cabin, 
the two worthies came on deck again, evidently 
on very good terms. The tall man was intro- 
duced to the lieutenants and midshipmen, and 
also to the marine officer and myself, as Dr. 
Amulius Cook, storekeeper in the United States 
army, and one who was to be our shipmate for 
the remainder of the voyage. And as the canoe 
slowly made its way back to shore, and the 
Mohawk resumed her course down stream, Dr. 
Amulius, or, as he chose to abbreviate his name, 
Dr. *Muly Cook, who was extremely frank and 
communicative, did me the favour to converse 
a good deal with myself. 

“ Your skipper’s a rough specimen ; wood with 
the bark on,” said the doctor, with even more 
than the usual draw] and nasal twang that marks 
the genuine New Englander, “but he’s clear 
grit, and a real American. I say, weren’t you 
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surprised to see how ‘nation polite he was to 
me, all in a moment?” he continued, as his 
little black eyes twinkled knowingly. 

I smiled as I made answer that Captain 
Hopkins was probably conciliated by the sight 
of the Federal uniform. He certainly was not 
equally bland to all comers, for, at Natchez 
itself, he had somewhat roughly, on the plea of 
“ public necessity,” repulsed a merchant captain 
who came on board with a written requisition 
for convoy. When I related this to my new 
acquaintance, he laughed in a peculiar silent 
manner, but with obvious enjoyment, and told 
me how matters really stood. He, Dr. Amu- 
lius Cook, was in charge of a string of four 
barges or flat boats, laden with cotton, which 
were lying at a place called Hautpré, five or 
six miles lower down than Natchez. This 
cotton had been part of the booty seized in a 
late raid of the Federal troops in the country 
traversed by the Big Black River, and to get it 
safely conveyed to New Orleans, where it would 
fetch an extremely high price, was the object of 
its custodian. 

You see, mister,” said the doctor, as he 
slowly lighted his third cigar, “ nothing riles 
them rebel hounds like taking off their cotton 
to market, and they burn every cent’s worth as 
soon as they hear we’re coming to fetch it, by 
reason of which prices rule awful high, and we 
shall realise a most cruel profit, or my name 
ain’t "Muly Cook, when we sell it on the mart, 
in New Orleans city.” 

“We!” said I, somewhat bewildered. “TI 
beg your pardon, but did you not say the cotton 
was government property ?” 

The storekeeper laughed again. “ Britisher,” 
said he, “ you don’t understand American ways, 
you don’t. We go ahead, we do, in Columbia 
happy land. Now, I’ll make all clear as a glass 
of Taos whisky. See here; the cotton belongs 
to Uncle Sam, of course, but sold it must be. 
For that purpose, it is consigned to General 
Butler’s brother, who does a smart trade now, 
on this cupful of yellow water we call the 
Mississippi, and the general gives a pass to 
permit its removal. Wall, sir, we’ve got to get 
the bales to New Orleans, and that’s no joke, 
for there’s more than one hornets’ nest to pass, 
and we want convoy. We wait till we find a 
sensible skipper like Captain Hopkins, and we 
make it oak his while to take us in tow, right 
away down. ‘Then the cotton’s sold, and sold 
at a profit that whips creation, and commissary 
Butler, and storekeeper "Muly Cook, and the 
skipper of the Mohawk, and Unele Sam, are all 
the better for the dollars they share among ’em, 
don’t you see? But here we are at Hautpré.” 

Sure enough, the Mohawk came to a dead 
stop in front of an insignificant little town, 
with its quaint wooden church, its score or two 
of small houses, bright with paint, or gleaming 
white as lime could make them, the fac-simile 
of many of the overgrown Creole villages that 
stud the lower Mississippi. Beside the wharf of 
|| this place lay four large-sized flat boats, lashed 

together, and piled high with cotton bales in 





their coarse coverings of yellowish gunny cloth. 
‘These were apparently under the protection of 
a small guard of negro soldiers in the blue 
Federal uniform, who lolled about the untidy 
decks in every attitude indicative of careless 
repose, while a few boatmen, white and coloured, 
also lounged beside the cargo. These were the 
barges, with their precious freight, the value of 
which war and devastation had raised to so high 
a pitch, of which our new friend had spoken, and 
the broad hints he had given me as to the ex- 
pected division of the profits of its sale, sufficed 
to explain the cheerful promptness with which 
the captain of the Mohawk consented to encum- 
ber himself with so unwieldy a charge. Tow- 
ropes were soon made fast to the steamer’s 
stern and the broad prow of the leading flat- 
boat, and the armed vessel, tugging the laden 
barges after her, snorted and pufled her way 
sturdily but slowly down the river. * 

The rest of that morning’s voyage was un- 
eventful. Twice, indeed, we were fired on as 
we went past masked Confederate batteries 
among the tall reeds and cane-brake of the 
western shore, but the guns were mere six- 
pound field-pieces, and the aim bad and unsteady, 
and the Moliawk had merely to send a shower 
of grape-shot hissing and spattering among the 
green bushes of the bank, to drive away thie in- 
visible enemy. Whether the grape harmed the 
guerillas I cannot say, but the light round shot 
directed against the Mohawk passed across her 
bows without any effect, and in both cases we 
escaped without so much as one casualty. And 
of those dashing assaults which the Southerners 
sometimes attempt by the help of canoes and 
rafts, when opportunity serves, there was little 
risk in this case. Five-and-thirty marines, fifty 
sailors and officers, were on board the gunboat, 
besides the coloured troops, perhaps a dozen in 
number, who occupied the barges. And the 
great guns of the Mohawk gave her an incon- 
testable’ superiority. 

At Berryville, where we took in firewood in 
the course of the afternoon, another passenger 
came on board. This was a lady, splendidly 
dressed, and attended by a black female servant, 
who presented herself in virtue of a pass signed 
by General Sturgis, and in which document all 
naval and military functionaries were required to 
protect and assist the bearer, Mrs. Gregg, wife 
of Senator Gregg, then in Washington for the 
service of his country. Captain Hopkins 
growled a little at the first suggestion of a fresh 
accession to our party in the little cabin, but 
the order from General Sturgis was a formal 
one, and the sturdy ex-boatswain was not exempt 
from the almost superstitious reverence for 
travelling womankind which his countrymen en- 
tertain. 

Mrs. Gregg, however, politically speaking, 
threatened to prove a firebrand in our hitherto 
tranquil society. She was fiercely loyal, and her 
ardour for the “old flag” proved contagious, 
none of the other Americans liking to be outdone 
in verbal professions of attachment to the Union. 
I never shall forget what a flashing look of scorn 
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she gave me when I was introduced to her as an 
English surgeon who had been captured among 
rebels, and was now a paroled prisoner. 

“Don’t excuse yourself, sir, nor wound the 
ears of a loyal lady with remarks on the duty of 
common humanity,” said Mrs. Gregg, eyeing me 
as if I had been a reptile. “I guess humanity 
to copperheads and rebel miscreants is often the 
worst cruelty to the noblest cause on earth, the 
cause of Freedom, sir, if you ever heard the 
word. I speak warmly, as the wife of a Union 
senator who has borne persecution and plunder 
for the sake of our glorious principles—Senator 
Titus Gregg, of Spanish Creek.” 

Mrs. Gregg was a fine dark-eyed woman, of, 
perhaps, five-and-thirty, and her dress and 
manners were Parisian, but I very much re- 
gretted that she had come on board the boat at 
all, for she could speak but on one subject, or 
rather she contrived to make all topics bear upon 
the civil war, and her ardour seemed contagious. 
Before long, captain, lieutenants, and all, save 
myself, were launched into a tide of partisan 
discussion, and the bitterest tongue of the party 
belonged to Dr. Cook, whose abhorrence of the 
rebels knew no bounds. But Mrs. Gregg did 
not limit her sympathy for thé Federation to 
words alone. She had some cases of champagne 
with her luggage, and also some French brandy, 
which were being removed from the cellars of 
her country-house to her mansion in New 
Orleans, and a good many silver-necked flasks 
found their way by supper-time to the state 
cabin, while Mrs. Gregg insisted on imparting a 
liberal share of the cognac to the crew and 
marines, “the gallant defenders of our holy 
Union.” To this Captain Hopkins demurred. 
He had a very few good seamen, drafted from 
the regular navy, and whose superior efficiency 
and discipline served to leaven the rest, but the 
majority of his men were the sweepings of the 
New Orleans quays, mixed with lanky untutored 
lads from Missouri, who were more at home in 
driving a cart than in navigation. He was very 
strict with this motley ship’s company, and his 
master-at-arms, a grim old whale-fisher, kept a 
vigilant watch lest spirits should be smuggled on 
board, as it was evident that a free supply of 
whisky would destroy all subordination among 
the crew. However, Mrs. Gregg was bent upon 
hospitality towards the “ brave fellows” forward, 
and the captain, probably computing that a dozen 
of Nantz would not produce a very serious 
effect when divided among eighty sailors and 
marines, grudgingly consented to permit that 
number of bottles to be distributed to the 
Mohawk’s men. 

How well I remember that supper in the gun- 
boat’s cabin, the popping of on 4 the rattle of 
knives and forks, and the flow of champagne 
and noisy conversation, which all tended to one 
subject, the war! Such bragging and boasting, 
such outspoken enthusiasm for the Union, and 
such vituperation of the rebels, it had not yet 
been my lot to hearken to. Mrs. Gregg had 
struck the key-note, and the whole of the party 
took up the same strain, in no measured terms. 





To hear them, it would have appeared that the 
solid earth might be expected to sink beneath 
the sea, and the order of nature to be suspended, 
should the Secessionists triumph. But of that 
there was little prospect. Indeed, so loudly 
were the rebels described as starving, cowardly, 
dejected, and conquered, that there really 
seemed to be little credit in crushing down 
such hordes of hungry wretches. The noisy 
talk, and the clatter of glasses and plates, made 
my head ache: so, glad of an excuse to leave a 
scene that had no interest for me, I slipped 
away, and went on deck. 

The skylight of the cabin had been raised to 
admit air, and through the filmy mosquito-nets 
I could see the group around the table. It 
struck me, by the flushed faces and vacant 
stare of the majority, the young lieutenants’, and 
the marine officer, that Senator Gregg’s wine 
must be very strong indeed. The captain 
preferred ration rum, as he said, to all the 
grape juice of France, and he, with his tumbler 
of cold grog before him, and the butt-end of a 
revolver, from which he never parted, sticking 
out of the breast of his navy blue coat, was 
sober enough. Dr. Cook, though very talkative, 
and in high spirits, seemed more addicted to 
waving his glass of creaming amber, and oc- 
casionally proposing toasts to the health of 
* Honest Old Abe,” “ Fighting Joe Hooker,” 
and so forth, than to any deep potations. Mrs. 
Gregg, though she smiled, and prattled inces- 
santly, scarcely so much as put the tall glass to 
her lips. The subalterns, however, were less 
abstemious, and the negro steward and his boy 
went busily to and fro, uncorking fresh bottles. 

I went aft, and stood beside the taffrail, 
under shadow of the wheel-house, where the 
careful helmsman was guiding the steamer 
down stream. ‘Three or four men, the watch, I 
suppose, were on deck, lying down among the 
spare sails and cordage, and apparently asleep, 
but I saw no officer. Indeed, I fancy that 
diseipline had been somewhat relaxed for a time, 
in consequence of the symposium in the cabin, 
and of Captain Hopkins’s unusual good humour, 
due to his anticipated profits on the cotton. I 
could hear the crew, noisy and merry, in the 
forecastle, and I easily guessed that Mrs. 
Gregg’s present of brandy was under discussion. 
The twanging of the fiddle and the sound of 
a negro song came at intervals from below, 
accompanied by clapping of hands and stamping 
of feet. Crouched under the bulwarks was a 
dark form, that of a woman with a gay Madras 
handkerchief tied round her head—Judy, Mrs. 
Gregg’s negress, who had probably returned 
from carrying the brandy to the Mohawk’s men, 
by her mistress’s orders. A ray of moonlight 
fell on her face, and I noticed that her white 
teeth were glistening forth in a smile, perhaps 
of sympathy with the mirth indicated by the 
sounds that reached her. 

T had drunk but two glasses of the wine that 
frothed so freely below, but my temples throbbed 
violently, and the blood that coursed through 
my veins was hot and fevered. I was glad, 
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therefore, to feel the cooler air that swept along 
the river, above whose brown waters a thin 
transparent mist, like a veil of bluish gauze, rose 
in irregular folds. The tall monotonous levée, 
built to keep out the stream from the rich plan- 
tations, could alone be seen to the eastward, 
but the western bank was fringed by the dark 
trees of the solemn forest, whence came at in- 
tervals the ery of night-birds, and the low whine 
of a wolf prowling for prey. The whooping of 
the great goat-sucker, with its strange note that 
fancy has rendered into the words “ Willy— 
come—go,” was answered by a hoarse whistling 
cry from the cayman among the reeds. As we 
floated on, I could see in the bright moonlight 
the hideous form of more than one alligator 
lying loglike on the surface. In the deep 
thickets the fire-flies and fire-beetles shone like a 
million tiny lamps. What was that? The 
hooting of an owl, twice repeated, and so near 
that I looked round, startled, but no bird was 
visible. However, a human form emerged from 
the shadow of the bulwarks, and the voice of 
Dr. ’Muly Cook said at my elbow, 

“ Pleasanter here, Mr. Harding, than down 
in that hot cabm.” And he, too, looked out, as 
if musing on the tranquil beauty of the prospect. 
Gradually we got into conversation on indiffe- 
rent topics, and I discovered that the store- 
keeper, of whose character I had formed no very 
exalted estimate, was both a better bred and 
a more thoughtful man than I had taken him to 
be. It was notable, too, that his nasal accent 
was no longer prominent, and in the gentle 
quiet personage who spoke with so much artistic 
perception of the effects of light and shade on 
the water’s edge, and on the Jeafy grandeur of 
the southern forest, I hardly recognised the un- 
scrupulous partisan of union at any price. 

Dr. Cook was making some remarks on the 
wealth of parasitic vegetation, the bush vine, 
the Spanish moss, and the other creepers that 
hung in endless profusion from the giant trees 
on our right, when the low cry of the goat- 
sucker, coming to all appearance from the boat 
| astern, made him start and break off in the midst 
of asentence. Then with a muttered apology 
he left me, and returned to the cabin. 

I remained alone. The mists were beginning 
to rise more thickly from the broad seething 
river, and the bright moonlight could scarcel 
no the rolling wreaths of fog. On board, 
veard nothing but the sound of the steamer’s 
bell, as the sentry struck it to mark the pre- 
scribed interval, but the fiddle was hushed, and 
no more din of joyous voices came from the 
forecastle. The party in the cabin, too, had 
become silent, and I only heard the panting of 
the engine as the gunboat made her way aiong 
the bends of the endless river. We were now 
in a very lonely part of our course. Short of 
Baton Rouge and Port Hudson there were no 
places of note, and the levées lay stretching 
drearily for leagues and leagues without a sign 
of life being visible. 

_ Suddenly I became aware of a low murmur- 
ing sound, like the hum of bees stirring in their 








hive, and which seemed to come from the laden 
flat boats astern. The sound swelled and 
deepened, and seemed to approach, and I could 
distinguish the buzz of many voices speaking 
together in an under tone, and with this was 
mingled a faint splashing of water. The tow- 
rope beside me grated on the planking of the 
deck, as it was violently jerked, and it was evi- 
dent that something unusual was taking place. 
My first idea was that the barges had been sud- 
denly dashed against snags or floating timber, or 
had sprung a leak, and I was in the act of 
stepping forward to give an alarm to the sailors 
of the watch, when a dark form seemed to rise, 
as it were, out of the mists of the river, and a 
man came scrambling with cat-like activity over 
the poop bulwarks beside me, and in a moment 
more I felt a bony hand clutch me by the throat, 
while a drawn bayonet was levelled at my breast. 
By the moonlight I could see, to my amaze- 
ment, that this unexpected assailant was one of 
the coloured soldiers on duty in the cotton- 
boats. 

“Ef you stir an eyelash, ef you speak above 
your breath, Pll drive the cold iron through 
your hump ribs, jest as I would through a calf 
buffler on the pararas,” said the man, in a fierce 
whisper, but in a voice that I knew could belong 
to ne negro. I stood still and mute, of course, 
while a number of other figures came pouring 
over the taffrail, dropping from the rigging, and 
clambering over the sides of the vessel, but all 
this was so quickly and noiselessly done, that 
the portion of the Mohawk’s crew on deck re- 
mained unconscious of what was going on. 

** Who are you? Speak, you Yankee rascal !”’ 
hissed my captor, relaxing his grasp a little. 
Half choked and startled as I was, I still made 
shift to give a tolerably lucid account of my 
own identity, but before I had said a dozen 
words, a gaunt fellow in a red shirt and cavalry 
overalls came shouldering through the group, 
and put his bearded face close to mine. 

* Whoop! boys, all he says is true enough. 
He’s the British doctor we pressed into the ser- 
vice up on the Yazoo, and the Yankees tuk him. 
Loose him, Jem !”? 

The speaker’s wish was complied with, but he 
had raised his voice incautiously, and the helms- 
man started and looked down from his perch in 
the wheel-house, shouting out, “ Hilloa, there, 
what’s afoot now? Watch ahoy! Treachery !” 

Bang went a pistol by way of answer, and the 
steersman fell groaning, while a clamour of 
voices succeeded. The sentry started forward 
and levelled his musket at the intruders, but the 
piece missed fire, and the watch were in a mo- 
ment overpowered, beaten to the deck, and 
bound hand and foot by the enemy, who far out- 
numbered them, since fresh assailants scrambled 
up at every moment from the cotton-boats to 
join in the fray. I was carried off my feet by 
the rush that ensued, and soon found myself in 
the cabin, spectator of a scene which, in my 
an I could only partially compre- 

end. 

Captain Hopkins, foaming with rage, was a 
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prisoner in the grasp of two men, one of whom 
wore the “butternut” uniform of the South- 
Western army of the Confederates, while the 
other was in the light blue garb of the coloured 
troops in Federal pay, though his woolly wig 
was awry, and the black stain had been partially 
rubbed from his white face in the scuffle that 
had ensued. The old seaman had fought hard ; 
his clothes were torn, and he seemed unsubdued 
in soul, as he stood gasping for breath and 
glaring savagely at Dr. "Muly Cook, who stood 
on the other side of the table, with a revolver in 
his hand that looked very like that which I had 
seen protruding from the captain’s pocket. The 
marine officer, whose sword lay broken at his feet, 
was powerless in the clutch of two or three rough 
guerilla-looking figures, who were binding his 
hands with his own belt. The other officers were 
either sleeping with their heads upon the table, 
or stupidly surveying the scene with the vacant 
stare of hopeless intoxication. Mrs. Gregg, 
oe amid the confusion, wore a triumphant 
smile. 

“You all-fired, double-dyed traitor! You 
are at the bottom of this! You snatched the 
a7 from me, when in a second more I’d 
lave Help, help! to arms, on deck there !” 
roared Captain Hopkins, as the trampling of 
feet and clash of steel overhead suggested to 
him the idea that the Mohawk’s crew were 
rallying to his rescue. But he was disap- 
pointed, for the faces that looked down the 
cabin skylight, like those of the group crowd- 
ing into the saloon below, were those of armed 
men wearing the hated uniform of the South. 
As for the storekeeper, he answered the captain’s 
speech with great coolness. 

“Spare your breath, sir,” said he, with con- 
temptuous politeness ; “ your sailors and marines 
will hardly answer to your call. Look at your 
officers. They have done justice, it would seem, 
° Mrs. Gregg’s champagne, and the brandy 
that——” 

“The liquor was drugged, as I’m a sinner, 
wine and brandy too!” exclaimed Hopkins, as 
the conviction flashed upon him; “ but who are 
you, and the cotton, too, what on airth——” 

* You'll never sell that cotton at fifty cents a 
pound in greenbacks, you won’t,” said a voice 
down the skylight. ‘ Wagh! but ’m most 
stifled, lying there under the cover, like a turkey 
inacoop. *Twarn’t a good time we had of it, 
major, I can tell you, pricking holes with our 
bowie-knives to get a breath of air. I’ve most 
forgot how to stir my arms, I have, but the 
spec warn’t bad, after all.” 

The stratagem was now revealed. Dr. Cook, 
the convenient Federal storekeeper, who had 
— so successfully to the captain’s love of 
dollars, was no other than Major Norris, C. S., 
one of the most adroit and daring cavalry 
officers of General Kirby Smith’s army, and 
Mrs. Gregg was his wife. The whole scheme 
had been contrived for the purpose of capturing 
the Mohawk, which was well known to the 








numerous and zealous agents of the South as 
being on her way to New Orleans, laden with 
valuable war material. The sham cotton bales 
were really nothing but enormous wicker work 
cages covered with packing cloth, and in 
which apertures had been made to admit 
air to the Confederate soldiers concealed within. 
A few of the adventurers had been disguised, 
some as boatmen, others as negro troops in 
Federal pay, the better to mislead suspicion, 
while Major Norris, at no slight risk of de- 
tection, which in this case would have involved 
a penalty of death, had undertaken to personate 
the part of an unscrupulous civilian in govern- 
ment employ, and had acted the character so 
well as to avert suspicion until the very moment 
when he had wrested the revolver from the as- 
tonished commander of the Mohawk. The 
papers exhibited, I necd hardly say, were 
forgeries, while the greater part of the sailors 
and marines were found stupified by the effects 
of the narcotic with which the wine and brandy 
had been drugged, and which Mrs. Norris, alias 
Gregg, had conveyed to the crew by the hands 
of her faithful coloured maid, Judy, who, as she 
boasted, hated the “ bobolitionists” as much as 
her mistress did. And Judy had rendered 
another service, having slyly seized an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing the copper cap from the 
sentry’s musket, which certainly prevented 
bloodshed. 

The affair was not a very tragic one, for the 
conquerors made a merciful use of their victory, 
and the steersman’s wound, which was not mortal, 
was the only one inflicted in the hurry of the 
capture. The Mohawk, however, was pillaged 
and set on fire, after having been stripped of 
every scrap of iron or copper, down to her 
ring-bolts and rivets, and I believe the stores 
she contained were of great use to the Con- 
federate army in the wild region west of the 
Mississippi. As for my own share in the trans- 
action, the steamer’s change of owners proved 
fortunate to me, since through the kind offices 
of Major Norris I was permitted to pursue my 
way unmolested, through Western Louisiana 
and Texas, and, finally embarking at Matamoras, 
reached my destination in safety. Captain Hop- 
kins and the rest were of course made prisoners 
of war, but I have no doubt have long since 
been exchanged. Of the further fortunes of the 
actors in this little drama I know nothing. 
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